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VOLUME I. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1851. 


MR. MACALLISTER. 

This so called “ Wizard of the Age,” came 
among us a few weeks since quite unheralded, 
and in the most quiet manner put up his magi- 
cal apparatus at the Boston Theatre, Federal 
Street, where he has ever since been performing, 
aided by his wife, to a series of the largest as- 
semblies, probably, that have ever convened 
within that house. There has been no evening 
that parquette, boxes and galleries have not 
been filled to overflowing, and with an audience 
that has universally retired highly delighted and 
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amused with the unique and puzzling character 
of the entertainments. It would be impossible 
for us to enter into a detailed account of the 
elaborate and amusing experiments that are 
nightly performed by Mr. Macallister ; but suf- 
fice it to say, that they are of the most unex- 
ceptionable character, and calculated to interest, 
amuse and delight, without in any way offend- 
ing the delicacy of his audience. Onur artist has 
given us herewith a very exeellent picture of his 
utensils and automaton figures, as they appear 
on the rising of the curtain, to the audience. 
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The immediate feat represented as being per- 
formed by the wizard is that known as the 
shawl trick, wherein he produces a whole broed 
of hens, chickens, ducks, pigeons, lap-dogs, etc., 
from out a shawl borrowed from one of the audi- 
ence, and this, too, without being near any 
place of concealment, or any assistant of his 
company. But this is only one of his very cu- 
rious and unaccountable representations, which 
to be appreciated must be seen. Probably no 
artist of this school ever visited Boston, whose 
mechanical arrangements were so perfect, and 
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whose instruments and accessories are so elabo- 
rate and fine as Mr. Macallister’s. We are grati- 
fied to see that he is reaping a golden harvest by 
his efforts to please. We should not fail to 
mention that Mr. Macallister is assisted by his 
wife, who is a most important auxiliary to him 
in the execution of his deeds of necromancy. 
She is dressed modestly, though in male attire, 
and attracts much interest and attention by ber 
pleasing manners and prompt enacting of the 
part entrusted to her skill. To her husband, 
she is invaluable as a most adroit assistant. 
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CONRADO DE BELTRAN: 
FRE BUCCANEER OF THE GULF. 


A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore, 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


[conTINuED.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RE EARLY HISTORY OF GUIDO. 


HE pleasing discov- 
ery with which we 
have terminated our 
last chapter, imme- 
diately bound the 


two young men to 
each other in the 
most friendly bonds, 
and if Guido was 
overjoyed to find in 
. his new friend the 
brother of the lovely 
unknown, Clifford, 
or «hele on his part, was ex- 
tremely gratified to discover in the handsome 
young artist, to whom he had become so much 
attached, one who had met his sister, and met 
her to love her. 


They sat and talked over the absent and be- 
loved one, and Edward assured Guido that so 


far as he knew, she was heart-free. “But,” he 
added, fixing his eyes upon the noble form of his 
friend with a look of reproachful inquiry, “ you 
have not removed the veil of mystery which 
envelopes you. You know all about me—that I 
am an officer of the United States army, wounded 
andin love. Of thyself I know nothing, save 
that thou art, as thou sayest, an artist, and a 
stranger here.” 

“Do you doubt whether I am an artist, Senor 
Clifford ?” asked Guido, with a smile. 

“Not exactly; but I think you have not 
always been one !” 

“Tt is trae. Listen tome. I feel that I can 
confide my story to you. It is not long, but it 
may interest you; and so that it secures your 
confidence in me for the future, I shall be re- 
warded in telling it.” 

“T listen with pleasure, senor.” 

“ Know, then, that Iam a Castilian by birth. 
My father was a nobleman, and a member of 
the cortes of the realm. He married a sister of 
Count Conrado de Beltran, who was also a noble, 
and at one time held high rank in the navy of 
Spain. My father died in my infancy; and I 
was educated by my mother, who, with the true 
devotion ofa Spanish mother, devoted to me all 
her time, and lavished upon me all her affection. 
She dwelt, for my sake, in my father’s secluded 
castle, and drew thither for my improvement the 
best masters in languages, music, painting, phi- 
losophy, sciences, fencing, and arms, that could 
be obtained. Thus I grew up skilled in all the 
accomplishments becoming a gentleman of my 
rank, and the pride and glory of my mother. 
My chief taste was in painting and music, and 
these I cultivated for my own pleasure, after my 
teachers had ceased to give me lessons. The 
first picture I painted was the noble face of my 
beloved mother. I had hardly completed it be- 
fore she became ill, and shortly died on my 
bosom, and in the presence of my uncle Conrado. 
I will not portray to you the anguish of my 
emotions in losing this only true friend. She 
seemed to me a part of my stable things of the 
earth, as if she would ever live and be with me ; 
indeed, I could not have been more surprised or 
missed it more, if the sun had suddenly gone out. 
I had never known life without my mother's 
sharing its every moment with me, and without 
her it seemed no longer life. 

“ But time, which heals all wounds, healed.the 
severity of mine. My uncle, with whose manly 


: form and warlike profession my youthful imagi- 
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nation was taken, invited me to accompany him 
on a voyage to see the world, in order to re- 
move from my mind the bitterness of my loss. 
He painted in such glowing tints the splendor of 
the ocean at sunrise, its silvery radiance by 
moonlight, its sublimity in a storm, its terrible- 
ness at midnight, when lashed by the wild winds, 
the variety of the ever-changing climes and 
shores, they captivated me, and I consented to 
embark with him on a voyage; and more espe- 
cially, as it was ascertained that the estate I in- 
herited was under embarrassments that it would 
require something more than its rental to re- 
move. As my uncle held out to me, also, the 
prospect of gain as well as pleasure, I committed 
myself to his direction, and embarked with him. 
This was nearly two years ago. I have said 
that he had been an officer of rank in the navy. 
I supposed him to be so still, and knowing 
but little of naval matters, Iydid not discover 
any peculiarity in the vessel which I went on 
board of. It was small, but elegant, and its 
cabins richly furnished. We set sail. He gave 


to my use his luxurious state-rooms, and did all in 


his power to contribute to my happiness. For 


@ year we cruised from sea to sea, and land to 
land. During this period we attacked and cap- 
tured many vessels, and I fought by his side, 
zealous for the glory of my country. I believed 
then that these vessels, thus taken, were the ene- 
mies of Spain, and that all these captures had 
been made legally by a Spanish naval sbip, un- 
der a Spanish naval officer!” 

“And did you discover to the contrary ?” 
asked Clifford, with surprise. 

“Yes. And in this way. We had fallen in 
with a vessel which was sailing under the 
Spanish flag. To this we gave chase; when I 
pointed out the national colors, my uncle smiled, 
and said to me: 

“ * Guido, it is quite time you understood my 
position and your own, too. I have studiously 
kept from you the facts; but you will learn them, 
and perhaps not under such favorable circum- 
stances as you can hear them now. Know, then, 
that Iam nolonger in the Spanish navy, nor 
have I been since you came on board this vessel. 
Iam not even a Spaniard any longer. Some 
things I chose to do of my own free will dis- 
pleased the queen, and I have been dismissed 
from the service, and outlawed. This vessel is 
a free courser of the dark, blue sea. - She owns 
no flag, respects no flag! Vessels of all nations 
are alike to her, so that they contain wealth !’ 

“*In a word,’ said I, ‘you area buccaneer, 
uncle.’ 

“* Exactly, Guido, he calmly answered.” 

“Tt would be impossible, Captain Clifford, to 
convey to you my feelings. I did not question the 
truth of his statement. Fifty things that had 
passed on board, now came rushing to my mind, 
confirming all. I did not hesitate to make 
known to him my sense of the wrong he had 
done me, and demanded at once to be left on the 
nearest shore. But he laughed, and said that I 
was very fastidious, since I had been quite as 
active in the captures he had made, and was as 
fully committed to a life of piracy ashimself. I 
plead in excuse that I supposed that I was fight- 
ing for my native land against its foes. 

“The result was, I felt that I must submit till 
a more favorable time, to my fate ; for he threat- 
ened that if I attempted to leave without his 
consent, he would inform the authorities of the 
land where I should debark, that I was a pirate. 
I now saw the wicked character of my uncle in 
its true light, and finding that discretion dictated 


silence and forbearance till a mere fitting time 
should offer to leave him, I feigned resignation 
to my destiny. At length we were chased and 
driven on shore on the coast of Cuba. Here I 
would have effected my escape, but he now re- 
vealed to me that he was the Captain Belt—” 

“ Captain Belt!’ exclaimed Clifford, starting 
up with surprise. “Is it possible he was that 
notorious pirate ?” 

“ Yes, senor. He told me that he saw that I 
would leave him if I could; but that a price was 
set on his head, and that if I attempted to es- 
cape, he would give information that would 
bring my headto the block, as his accomplice. 
He then said that he was going to Havana to 
purchase another vessel, and that I might ac- 
company him, provided I would take an oath to 
return with him, which, if I would do, he would 
reward by releasing me at New Orleans, whither 
he intended to go, from further companionship 
with him. This oath I took, glad even at this 
remote prospect of escape. It was while I was 
in Havana that I beheld your sister at the opera. 

“ At length we were once more on the sea, 
and after visiting a favorite rendezvous on the 
coast of Mexico, we sailed for this city, where 
we arrived two nights ago.” 

“ This is an extraordinary visit,” said Clifford. 
“Did he come up to the city with his pirate 
ship ?” 

“Not in sight ; but anchored a league below, 
whence he came to the town.” 

“ What object could have brought him here ?” 

« Love !” 

“ Love ?” 

“ Si, senor. But for one whom I do not know!” 

Here Giberto interrupted them by announcing 
the surgeon ; and in few minutes, after waiting 
to learn that his friend was better, Guido took 
his leave, promising to resume his history of 
Don Conrado on the ensuing day. The next 
morning he had a second interview with Dona 
Gertrude, and another hour's sitting, varied by 
delightful conversation; during which, they 
talked mostly of Edward Clifford. In the after- 
noon Guido was once more at his friend’s bed- 
side. He here resumed his narrative, broken off 
the day before. 

“I do not know the lady, though I think my 
uncle gave me a name; but in such a way, that 
I regarded it as fictitious, and paid no heed to 
it; for with all my outward complaisance, he 
evidently withheld from me his entire confidence. 
He told me, on arriving here, that if he did not 
succeed in wooing, he should steal the maiden. 
I tried to dissuade him from such a course, but 
in vain; and finally seemed to yield; at the 
same time I reminded him of his promise to re- 
lease me on reaching this city. This he promised 
to do if I would aid him in his object. This I 
gave him to believe I would do, on condition he 
persecuted me no further, and together we came 
to the city. But this was his second visit, for he 
had come with his man Tito the previous night, 
and had seen you serenading a lady, who, he 
says, was the lady he came to woo. If this be 
so, the fair maiden whom you have sent me to 
paint her miniature, is the lady !” 

“Dona Gertrude! Is it possible that he can 
dareto love her? ©, no, he has deceived you, 
Guido !” 

“No. He said that he had followed, attacked, 
and his servant had wounded the serenader !” 

“ Then it was he who assailed me! Yes, yes! 
It is all clear now! Iwas the serenader. He, 
then, was the assassin. And has he dared to fix 
his thoughts on this noble creature! O, that I 
had a strong arm to cross blades with him once 
more, fairly, on this issue !” 

“T have believed, nay, almost surely known 
from the first, that you were the rival he had 
attacked ; and guessed that Dona de was 
the Senora de Armas (that was the e) of 
whom he spoke to me.” 

“ Where is this buccaneer chief now ?” 

“TI will not betray him. He is my mother’s 
brother; he has kept his word with me, for I am 
free, and I would rather another hand than mine 
should point him out!” 

“ Nay, if I can find him when I recover, it is 
all I ask.” 

“ T will see that you meet, senor, if he be then 
in the city !” 

“Dona Gertrude riust be put on her guatd, 
He said he would even carry her off. He is 
capable of this wickedness. Guido, thou must 
see her and warn her! I am bed-ridden—totally 
helpless! Thou must watch over her !” 

will do so, senor! I will watch-my uncle, 
also, and I do not think he will take any steps 


without my knowledge; for he expects me to 
aid him; and even to escort him as far as his 


“ Guido, I feel uneasy. This man ought to 
be surrendered to the police. Are you doin 
right in concealing him ?” ' 

“Yes, He has full knowledge that I could 
betray him ; yet, trusting to my honor, he has 
placed himself in my power in the city. Be 
sides, his arrest would lead to myown! I 
not hope to escape.” 

‘True. He would compromise you at onee. 
Will you watch the house, and watch him ?” 

will, senor.” 

“ And will you warn her ?” 

“ This very hour, if you say so!” 

“Tell her not to trust herself to come here 
again without her father and Gaspar! Nay, tell 
her to keep at home ; that there is danger abroad. 
Think you she has seen him ?” 

“T am not sure about this. I think my uncle 
has seen the father.” 

“Don Garcia ?” 

“That is the name. He knew him in Spain. 
It was in Spain that he first met La Senora.” 


Clifford appeared much distressed; and im- 
agined a thousand evils as happening to Ger- 
trude. When the physician came in, he pro- 

d an i of fever, and forbade further 
conversation. Guido, promising to protect her, 
took his leave. He at once proceeded to the 


Casa Grande; but Gertrude had gone out with 


her father to see a Castilian lady who contem- 
plated going soon to Spain, and he could not 
give her the warning. But he kept much with 
his uncle, and tried to occupy all his time in the 
day and late at night; and endeavored to learn 
from him all that he had accomplished and yet 
proposed. But Conrado, who saw in his ques- 
tions an eagerness and closeness, as if they con- 
cealed a design, began to suspect him, and misled 
him by pretending that he should succeed in 
wooing the lady, and that if he didn’t, he should 
leave her for some more favored suitor, adding, 
that he had abandoned all idea of carrying her 
off. Guido was completely deceived by this du- 
plicity ; and the next day, when he took the sit- 
ting, he thought it needless to alarm her by a 


warning against danger that no longer menaced 
her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CONSTERNATION AND FOREBODINGS. 

On the next night following the day on which 
the conversation recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter took place, the hapless Dona Gertrude was 
taken off in the fiacre, as we have seen; and, 
when it was all too late, Guido had to discover 
how painfully he had been duped by his subtle 
relative. About an hour after our heroine had 
fallen into the trap which had been set for her, and 
had been conveyed unrescued on board the boat 
that was taking her and Father Clement to the 
brigantine, Don Garcia sat alone in his library, 
listening to catch the sounds of the carriage, re- 
turning with his daughter. But as the hour 
grew late, without seeing her, he began to feel 
uneasy, recollecting the danger to which she 
had once before been exposed in the stree 
of the city. 

“ Gaspar,” he called to his servant. 

Senor.” 


“Is it not a little strange they should remaiu 
so long ?” 


“It is two hours and a half, senor. The ride 


is but afew minutes.” 

“TI begin to feel anxious. You had best go 
and see why they stay, and say to Gertrude that 
she must return; that she need not remain with 


the dying man all night because the confessor 
does so.” 


“Si, senor,” answered Gaspar, and immedi- 
ately left the house on his errand. 

Upon reaching the street in which Giberto 
lived, he was surprised, on approaching the shop, 
to see no carriage standing before it and his 
first impression was that they had gone home 
by another street. Upon reaching the door, he 
found it fast, and all still within, a faint light 
only gleaming from an opening in the curtains 
of the window over the entrance. 

“ He must be dead, all is so quiet,” said Gas- 
par, within himself. “But where can La Senora 
be, and Father Clement? I hear no voices on 
the inside. I will e’en knock.” 

“ Hilloh, hola! Who goes there ?” challenged 
the soldierly voice of the old artilleryman, from 
within. 


“It is I, Gaspar, mi amigo! How fares the 
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captain now? Is it all over with him? And 
when did Dona Gertrude and the priest leave ?” 
While Gaspar was making these inquiries 
through the key-hole, the sergeant was unbar- 
ring and taking off the chains from the door 


“ What is it, friend Gaspar ?” he asked, as he 
opened to him. “ What is this thou sayest about 
‘Dona Gertrude and some priest ?” 

“I say when did they leave ?” 

“ Who leave ?” 

“ My young mistress. Is she up stairs ?” 

_ “La Senora has not been here.” 

“Nor Father Clement ?” 

“No, amigo.” 

“Is Captain Clifford dead ?” 

“No, amigo Gaspar. What aileth thee ?” 

“Is he dying ?” 

“ By the mass, no! He was up and took cof- 
fee with me and Senor Guido to-night ; and now 
sleeps soundly. He will be a well man in three 
days.” 

“ This is very strange !” 

“What is very strange?” called out Clifford, 
from the room above ; for he had been awakened 


by the noise made to admit Gaspar. “ What is 
thy errand here ?” 

Gaspar now advanced to the foot of the stairs, 
and said in no little excitement : 

“ Why, you see, senor capitan, they started 
and came here, as you sent for her, or rather as 
Giberto wrote for her to come—” 

“T wrote to her? 
body, not I.” 

“Idid not send for any one,” answered Clif- 
ford. “Tell thy tale plainly. What hath hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Then, if you neitger sent, nor Giberto wrote, 
mischief hath happened. About three hours 
agone a lad came in a fiacre, bearing a note, 
which he said Giberto had sent him with—” 

“I sent no boy, nor note either.” 

“This boy said the note was given him by 
you, Giberto, and it bore your name ; and it sta- 
ted, for I heard them read it, that Captain Clif- 


ford was dying, and that he wished to see Dona 
Gertrude, and therefore the fiacre was sent for 
her, and that she must not be delayed a minute.” 

“ This is all false,” cried Giberto. 

“Do not interrupt him,” said Clifford, who 
had risen and thrown his dressing-gown around 
him and come down the stairs, his bosom agita- 
ted with he knew not what pressing weight of 
coming ill news. “Speak quickly. What more 
hast thou to say, Gaspar ?” 

“Dona Gertrude at once went in the fiacre, 
accompanied by Father Clement, who being at 
the house at that hour, said he would not fail 
being at your dying bed, also, he being a con- 
fessor. So the fiacre drove off; and the father 

- promised at the gate he would return in an hour 
with Dona Gertrude.” 

“ And—?” gasped Clifford. 

“ And they had not returned when I left home ; 
it is not a quarter of an hour since, though they 
had been gone nearly three hours ; so Don Gar- 
cia sent me hither to see why they delayed ; and 
here I find you all abed, Captain Clifford getting 
well, instead of dying, and no lady nor priest !” 

“ This is unaccountable,” said Clifford, pale 
as the marble, ‘“ Who is this Father Clement ? 
Is it possible that he has contrived this? Is he 
an evil man ?” 

“No, I'll vouch for him,” answered Giberto. 
“ He is a true holy man.” 

* “None more pious in the world,” said Gaspar. 
“ He is fifty years old. He went only to protect 
her and confess you, whom he supposed to be 
dying.” 

“ Giberto,” said Clifford, whose imagination 
was at once painfully alive with images of vio- 
lence and wrong, of which Gertrude was the 
helpless victim. He tried, however, to calm 
himself. “ Giberto, can you unrayel this ?” 

“T can only guess, senor.” 

“ And what is your guess?” 

“ That the whole is a plot which has been suc- 
cessful, to carry her off by some rival of yours ; 
perhaps by the very man who attempted your 
life, and who is no doubt a rival.” 

Instantly the conversation which he had had 
with Guido flashed upon his mind, and he saw 
the truth at a glance. 

“You are right. It must be so!” he ex- 

I) claimed, in a voice pitched to the profoundest 
M4 key of anguish. But he was too much of aman, 
even in his illness, to yield to despair, or aban- 
don himself to grief. 

“ Giberto, do you know where Guido lives ?” 

“ At Vhotel St. Louis, senor.” 


iQ 


I have not written to any- 


“ Hasten to him and bid him to come and see 
me without delay. You can state to him what 
has happened, which will hurry him. And you, 
Gaspar,” he added, as Giberto took up his cap 
and sword, and started at once on his midnight 
message, “you, Gaspar, probably know where 
Father Clement lodges ?” 


“Si, senor. In the chapel chambers, not a 


square from our house.” 

“ Go quickly, then, and see if he has returned, 
and also call on your way by, and ascertain if 
they have not got back to Casa Grande. Bring 
me word directly of what you learn.” 


Gaspar at once departed, leaving the lover 
alone, and a prey to the keenest grief. 

“ There is no hope,” he exclaimed, after trying 
to find some excuse to account for all this 
mystery. “Itisaplan! The note, pretending 
to have been written by Giberto, the falsehood 
respecting my condition, these all betray design, 
alas, but too successfully accomplished. There 
is no doubt but the fiacre was engaged by Gui- 
do’s uncle, and that she is now in his power— 
now, perhaps, many leagues from the city ; lost, 
lost, Lost to me forever !” 

He buried his face in his hands, and sinking 
upon a bench in the shop, he yielded himself up 
to the bitterest emotions that the soul of a lover 
can feel. 

How long he remained in this condition he 


knew not, but was roused from it by the return 
of Giberto. 

“ What news ?” 

“ Guido is not in, senor.” 

“ Not in !” 

“The night porter says he has not been in 
since noon !” 


“ He was here and left at dark. This is very 
strange.” 

“ Perhaps he is the man,” said Giberto. 

“ He—Guido, O no! I would hardly believe 
it did he tell me so. He is the soul of honor.” 

“ But he is missing—she is missing! He has 
been painting her picture, and seen her every 
day; perhaps they have run away with each 
other !” 

“Silence, man! You wrongboth! Thouart 
but a poor comforter. Ha, here is Gaspar! what 
hast thou to say? I need not ask. I see evil 
tidings in thy face.” 

“ Father Clement is not at the chapel dormi- 
tory; nor has the carriage returned to the house. 
Here comes Don Garcia, whom I have outrun.” 

“Not been here? Not been here?” he ex- 
claimed, out of breath. 

“ No, senor, nor were they sent for,” answered 
Clifford. “ Your daughter has doubtless been 
stolen away, by some fiend! Can you trust 
Father Clement ?” 

“Yes; heisa pure man. He is with her, and 
this is a comfort. He will protect her.” 

“ Yes, if he is with her it will be a comfort ; 
but they may have slain him. What can be 
done ?” 

“T know not! Let the alarm be given to the 
gend’armes. I will offer a reward of one thou- 
sand dollars for the fiacre that came to my house, 
or for any intelligence of my child. Gaspar, 
call the guard !” 

In a few minutes there were five policemen at 
the door, to whom Don Garcia made known 
what had occurred, and doubled his reward for 
any intelligence of the fiacre or the party it con- 
tained. The intelligence flew like wildfire 
through the city, and in twenty minutes not a 
gend’arme in the city was ignorant that two 
thousand dollars would be paid to him who 
should recognize the fiacre that had taken away 
Father Clement and the daughter of Don Garcia 
from his house. ‘There is nothing like a reward, 
to give vigilance to the steps and acuteness to 
the apprehensions of policemen. In about one 
hour a gend’arme came to the house of Don 
Garcia, to where, from Giberto’s, Clifford, under 
his excitement, had walked with Don Garcia, 
and where Giberto also was. The gend’arme 
reported that he had seen a fiacre drive rapidly 
down one of the streets of the square, and stop 
at the river; that he heard a scufile there, and 
was going to see what it was, when all was quiet 
again, and the fiacre drove off up the levee. He 
said that he had no doubt that the parties got 
into a boat, for he saw no one on the bank after 

the fiacre drove off ; and that it drove off empty 
he knew by the light rattle of it. 

“There can be no doubt of it,” said Clifford. 
“ They have taken her down the river.” 


Don Garcia walked the room a few moments 
in deep thought. 


“ Captain Clifford, I begin te believe with you 
that she has been taken off by Don Conrado de 
Beltran. What you told me as we came along, 
that you had heard about him, confirms me. I 
am satisfied I have been deceived in him. He 
has carried off my daughter. Is there not a 
vessel of war in port ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Do you know her commander ?” 

“Well. I will at once write a note to him to 
give chase down the river!” 


“It is the only chance we have of rescuing 
her. Win her, bring her back to my arms once 
more, Captain Clifford, and she shall go from 
my embrace to yours. You shall have her!” 

“ These are words enough to make a well man 
of me, and give me wings to fly to her rescue,” 
exclaimed Clifford, who really seemed to be a 
new man, so suddenly had the words endued 
him with energy. The note was written, and he 
was about to send it by the gend’arme to the cap- 
tain of the sloop-of-war, when two policemen en- 
tered, leading Pierre, the driver of the fiacre, 
between them. 


“ Here, senor,” said one of them, is “the man 
who drove the carriage. I know him well. He 
keeps his stable near my beat; and abéut twenty 
minutes to ten o'clock, this night, I saw him 
drive fast by me to his stable; and as I walked 


past as he was unhitching, I heard him say to his 


comrade who stays there, ‘I have made one 
hundred dollars by a runaway job to-night.’ So 
when I heard of the disappearance of Don Gar- 
cia’s daughter, I was sure of the fiacre which had 
taken her away.” 

“ Do you confess this ?” demanded Don Garcia 
of Pierre. 


“ Yes, your honor. It is not my fault. I am 
a poor diable of a fiacre man. I must go where 
the gentlemen bid me; so they pay, I must trot! 
I was on my stand about dark, when a tall gen- 
tleman comes up, and after looking at me hard, 
asks me if I could keep a secret. I told him I 


could if there was a five-dollar gold piece put on 


it to keep it down. He then said, ‘you are my 
man,’ and placed in my hands fifty dollars in this 
purse, and said, ‘ wait you here till you see me 
again, and you shall have fifty more. So by- 
and-by he came again, and I was bid to take up 
a boy and drive here. Here I took in a priest 
and a lady, and drove to the foot of —— street, 
where the gentleman, who had followed behind, 
came up, gave me another purse, and with two 
or three men hauled out the priest and tied him, 
and then threw him into a boat, full of men, while 
the gentleman jumped in to take the lady out; 
but she sprang through the other door, and started 
to run, but he caught her and carried her to the 
boat, putting his hand on her mouth. The boat 
then pulled off as fast.as they could row, and I 
whipped up and left the place as fast as I could 
go, for I did not care to be caught in such extra 
business, knowing where there was so much se- 
crecy and so much money, there wasn’t much 
good to come of it.” 

“It is now all plain,” said Clifford, with a 
deep groan. “She is lost! But we will pursue 
and avenge.” 

The policemen being ordered to call the next 
morning and obtain their rewards, one of them, 
who left with the rest, hastened to convey Clif- 
ford’s note to the captain of the sloop-of-war ; 
he was also ordered to come for him in a car- 
riage, to convey him and Giberto, who refused 
to quit him, on board. By this time it was break 
of day; and Clifford, exhausted by excitement, 
was prevailed upon by Giberto and Don Garcia 
to repose upon a lounge, where he soon fell 
asleep. 

The captain of the sloop, in the meanwhile, 
returned answer that he would cheerfully comply 
with his request, but as the sails of the sloop 
were unbent, it would be night before he could 
get under weigh. Clifford was not disturbed by 
Giberto to communicate the contents of the note 
to him. Don Garcia, in the meanwhile, devoted 
the time to preparations to accompany Clifford 
in the sloop-of-war, when she should be ready 
to sail. 

At length, about eleven o’clock, Guido unex- 
pectedly made his appearance at Casa Grande. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE AND HOPE. 


Uron waking, on hearing the voice of Guido, 
Clifford gave utterance to an exclamation of 
surprise and joy; and while he warmly pressed 
his hand, the blush of ingenuous shame. deep- 


ened the color of his cheeks; for he had fallen 
to sleep impressed with the suspicion that Guido 
had deceived him, and been a party in the ab- 
duction of Gertrude. His absence seemed to 
confirm this conjecture, which Giberto took good 
care to strengthen ; for in the mind of the artil- 
leryman, Guido was at the bottom of the whole 
affair. 

“ T have heard, my dear friend, of all that has 
happened, and h d to give you all the con- 
solation in my power,” said Guido, in accents 
of sympathy. 

“T regret that I did not know it earlier, but I 
have been called away by a strange adventure. 
What in your opinion has become of the lady 
Gertrude ?” 

Here Clifford related briefly all that had trans- 
pired, and how the fiacre had been traced to the . 
river, where a boat received the party. 

“ Then there is no doubt at all that Don Con- 
rado has taken her,” he answered, his eyes flash- 
ing with indignation. “The traitor, thus to 
deceive me, and falsify his word; when, if I 
had not believed him, I might yesterday have , 
given Dona Gertrude warning. Bat it is not 
too late to pursue !” 

“ Too late—too late, I fear altogether too late,” 
answered Clifford, sadly. Here he recollected 
his note, and inquired if any answer had been 


returned. Upon learning that the sloop could 


not sail for some hours, he threw himself upon 
his couch, and abandoned himself to his grief 
and to his weakness of frame. “No, no, she 
is lost, lost to me forever!” he would murmur, 
from time to time. Guido knelt by him, and 
tried to soothe him, and said to him that they 
need not wait for the sloop-of-war, but that they 
could commence the pursuit at once. 

“ At once ?” repeated Clifford, looking up and 
gazing incredulously in his face. 

“Yes. Will you trust me and be guided by 
me ?” 

“Iwill. I sent for you last night, to confide 
to you my grief.” 

“ Then hear what I have to say, my brother 
and friend,” answered Guido, “and you will see 
there is a bright ray in all this darkness.” 

“T will listen to any words of hope.” 

“I can best tell you what I would relate, by 
giving you an account of what happened after I 
had left you last night. Listen also, Giberto, 
and Don Garcia. I beg you will give heed, that 
you may all understand what I am to propose.” 

“ Who is this gentleman?” asked Don Garcia 
of Clifford ; for he had never before seen him. 

“Tt is my true friend, sir, El] Senor Guido.” 

“Tt is enough,” answered Don Garcia. “We 
need all our friends, now.” 


“ After quitting you, yesterday, it was not yet 
twilight, and the evening soft, and the light 
of the skies bright and cheerful, I sauntered to- 
wards the cemetery, and entering it, was en- 
gaged in looking at the inscriptions, when a man 
passed me, who stopped, and regarded me so 
closely, that I fixed my eyes also upon him. 
We mutually recognized each other; he would 
have embraced my feet, but Idrew him to my 
heart. It was my foster brother—the son of the” 
peasant woman whom my mother placed me 
with in my infancy. When the boy, who was 
as attached to me as if he had been my slave, 
grew to be nineteen, he got involved in a broil 
with the nephew o! the crown officer of the reve- 
nue, and wounded him, but not mortally. Nev- 
ertheless he had to fly, and took to the sea. 
From that time, four years ago, I have not seen 
him until I met him in the singular manner I 
have related. After the first congratulations of 
our meeting were over, I asked him to relate 
how it was that I had been so fortunate as to 
encounter him so far from home. He then in- 
formed me that he had become a sailor, and after 
various adventures, had found himself at Matan- 
zas, the third officer of a small, fast-sailing 
schooner, that run between Cadiz and the West 
Indies. This schooner was armed, for she some- 
times carried contraband freight. She was 
manned by a young and daring American by 
the name of Frederick Benson, who was idolized 
by his men, and who was the soul of courage 
and nautical generosity, albeit he would at times 
cheat the king’s revenue. One day, about three 
months ago, said my foster brother, there arrived 
at Matanzas a ship, which had sprung aleak ; 
and being unfit for further service, she was con- 
demned. On board of her came passenger an 
Italian count by the name of Contelli. 

“ I knew him,” said Don Garcia, emphatically. 
“ He died last night.” 
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“This count,” continued Guido, after bowing 
politely to Don Garcia, “ was accompanied, said 
my foster-brother, by a female of extraordinary 
beauty, in whom he recognized the daughter of 
an impoverished Spanish hidalgo of our province, 
whom I well knew; and I also remember the 
beauty of the daughter, whose only dowry was 
her loveliness. This count entered into an 
agreement with the captain of the American 
schooner to charter her for some weeks, or per- 


haps months; and paying largely, the captain 


concluded the engagement. They came on 
board, and the vessel at oncewet sail for Vera 
Cruz. My foster-brother did not at first make 
himself known to the lady, whom he was not 
long in discovering, was the unwedded wife of 
the count, who was neglectful of her, and some- 
times treated her with such rudeness that the 
American officer interposed in her behalf; yet, 
with all this, she seemed to be attached to the 
count with all her being. On reaching Vera 


_ Cruz, the count went on shore ; but after a few 


hours, returned in ill humor, and gave orders for 
the vessel to sail for New Orleans. At length 
it transpired on board that he was in search of 
a lady, whom he had followed from Spain, and 
whom he believed was in Mexico; but now 
ascertained was in New Orleans. The voyage 
was prolonged by head winds, and it was three 
weeks after leaving the coast of Mexico before 
they reached the Balize. The count, all this 
while, was indifferent to the lady, and her mis- 
fortunes and beauty kindled a passion in the 
breast of the youthful officer, which, when the 
count discovered it, he was inclined to encourage. 
But the lady, while she seemed grateful for his 
sympathy, plainly showed him that she had no 
heart or thought for any one but him who seemed 
to be her only enemy. At length the vessel 
reached the entrance to the Lake Pontchartrain, 
and drew near to the city by the rear, and an- 
chdred within two leagues of the town. By 
means of the bayou, or canal, the count came to 
the city and took up his abode in hired apart- 
ments, for he had discovered that the lady of 
whom he was in quest was here. The Spanish 
female also came with him, refusing to be cast 
from him; and either from indifference, or a 
sense of justice, he permitted her to remain with 
him, though he made her hold the position rather 
of a slave than of a companion ; yet her love 
was strong enough to bear all this; so that she 


be near him.” 


“ The wretch!” exclaimed Don Garcia, with 
emphasis. 

“In the meanwhile the vessel remained in the 
lake, awaiting his orders and movements. But, 


: continued. my foster-brother, his suit with the 


lady did not prove so successful as he could 
wish, and after consuming some weeks in’ vain 
efforts to overcome her repugnance to him, he 
resolved to carry her off bodily. For this pur- 
pose he obtained a house on the verge of the 


_ canal, which could be approached by boats from 


the schooner. He then fixed a night for the at- 


_ tempt, intending to convey her to this dwelling, 


and embark with her in a boat in readiness, 


. which in two hours would reach the schooner. 


But the attack, though made, was defeated, one 


_ of his men was killed, and he himself was 


wounded.” 

“ Yes, yes! Iknow well who the lady was,” 
said Don Garcia. 

“Can it be possible that the lady was Dona 


. Gertrude ?” exclaimed Clifford. 


“Yes,” answered Guido. “You know now 


- the cause of the attack, and the name of the 


person... He was wounded, and with difficulty 


» was enabled to reach the house where he had 
‘ expected to take the captured maiden. There 


he grew hourly worse, and, added my foster- 


* brother to me; he will die before midnight. I 


am here to select a place for the burial, which 


in this hot climate ‘will have to take place soon 
’ after sunrise, if he dies to-night. ie 


“The place having been selected, I accom- 


' panied my foster-brother out of the cemetery, 
_* and at my request he led me to the house of the 


dying count.’ But as we were both unacquainted 


' with the city, the streets of which in that quarter 


so much resemble each other, we lost our way, 
and we went two miles wrong, and had to re- 
trace our steps, and then take a different street 
for half a mile, before we reached the canal. _By 
this time it had become not only quite dark, 
but late, it being full nine o’clock by the time 
we gained the habitation which the count had 
hired. Upon entering we found that the tragedy 
of his days had closed forever. He was stretched 
upon his bed dead. Two sisters of charity were 


watching the corpse. In the room was the 
countess—”, 

“ Who?” asked both Don Garcia and Clifford, 
in the same breath. 


“The countess. I mean the devoted young 
Spanish girl who had followed him so faithfully 
through all. He had sent for a priest, who con- 
fessed and married her before his breath left the 
body ; thus, though late, rewarding her love, and 
repairing, so far as he could do it, her wrong.” 
_ “Then he had some courtesy in him at the 
last,” murmured the old artilleryman, who had 
listened to this narrative with deep interest. 

“The countess, on being informed by my 
foster-brother who I was, received me with un- 
feigned delight, recognizing me both by name 
and. person. She was still very handsome, and 
I should have known her at a glance, though 
sorrow had saddened the splendor of her beauty. 
The fact that I had known her in her youth, and 
that we were from the same province, at once 
removed all restraint,and placed us upon the foot- 
ing of old friends at once. It was a relief to her 
to talk to me of the past; and I indulged her by 
listening. She gave me, gradually led to it by 
remarks of my own, the history of her romantic 
life. She sincerely mourned the death of the 
man who lay dead before her, and at times would 
give way to excessive grief. I took a deep in- 
terest in her situation ; and as she was so lonely 
and deselate, I offered to attend to the burial, 
and escort her afterwards to the vessel, which 
awaited still her commands. She told me she 
should return to Havana in the schooner, and 
thence take passage for Spain, and in a convent 
there pass the remainder of her days. It was 
long after midnight before it occurred to me 
that I was an introder, and that she might wish 
to seek repose. But this was absolutely refused, 
and at length, by her urgent request, I threw 
myself upon the cushions in the boat, which my 
foster-brother had the charge of, and which lay 
beneath the projecting gallery of the house. 
Here I slept until day. I then accompanied the 
widow to the cemetery, and pointed out ihe 
sepulchre; and went with her to purchase a 
marble for the head. Upon itshe had chiselled 
only the two initials of his name on either side 
of a simple cross; and beneath, the words “ wz 
MEET aBOvs!” We remained in the marble 
shop until this was done, and saw it despatched 
to the cemetery. We then returned to the house, 
where a hearse and a carriage was in waiting. 
I accompanied her to the burial, and after it 
was over, saw her back to the house, promising 
to return at noon to escort her to her vessel ; 
for Ihad not only a desire to see her safely on 
board, but to see the vessel and the crew with 
whom she was to entrust herself. Now,” added 
Guido, “ you see where I have been, and why I 
was absent ; and you see more, that there is at 
once offered to us a vessel in which we can set 
sail without delay in chase of Don Conrado. 
The schooner, too, being already on the lake, 
will be able to gain the open Gulf sooner than 
any craft can reach it by the course of the wind- 
ing of the river!” - 


“ Bat will this countess consent, Guido ?” de- 
manded Clifford, whose eyes lighted up on hear- 
ing this plan proposed. 

“Without question. She has confidence in 
me, and feels grateful to me. She will not hesi- 
tate to place her vessel under my control for 
this purpose, when I shall make her acquainted 
with what has happened. Already she knows 
your attachment for Dona Gertrude, for I related 
to her that and mine, as we discoursed together 
during the long watches of the night.. Her 
sympathies, tender by recent grief, and lively 
with present gratitude, will be at once awak- 

‘ ! 
- “Then let us hasten to embark,” said Clifford. 
There was no delay in setting forth at once. 
Don Garcia, however, said he would remain and 
go in the sloop-of-war; for it was not. certain 
that the schooner could be obtained, or that she 
was large and heavy armed enough to cope 
with the buccaneer, should it fall in with her. 


“But Guido assured him that the vessel was 


armed, and though small, victory did not always 
depend upor size and number of guns. It was 
at length decided that Don Garcia should go in 
the sloop-of-war, which was busily getting ready, 
and that they should go to the lake and take the 
schooner. .In half an hour after, this decision, 
Guido and Clifford were set down at the doorof 
the house on the canal. The latter was already 
strong with the supernatural efforts he was 
called upon to make. Indeed he forgot himself 
in his anxiety for Gertrude. 


The countess, on being told by Guido the cir- 
cumstances which had transpired, expressed to 
Clifford, in a modest and frank manner, that 
greatly pleased him, her readiness to give up the 
schooner to his use. The vessel, she said, had 
been chartered for six months and paid for, for 
that period, by the Count Contelli. and was, 
therefore, still for two months to come, under 
her control, as his wife. Clifford thanked her 
with tearfu} gratitude, and the whole party in a 
quarter of an hour more were embarked in the 
boat, commanded by Guido’s foster-brother, who 
looked the very personification of happiness 
every time he cast his eyes upon the former. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
EVERYDAY DELUSIONS. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Upon a river’s bank I lie, 
A bubble sails below ; 
Adown the stream all silently, 
Adown the stream all dreamily, 
Alive with many a glow. 


A world is painted on its face, 
A world the bubble seems ; 
As down it sails so silently, 
As down it sails so sluggishly, 
Like some midsummer dreams. 


I reach to grasp its tempting wealth, 
The bubble is no more! 

And all the world I saw—is gone, 

And all the wealth within—is not, 


And I as before! 
Riwerside, @t., Oct., 


KEY OF THE BASTILE. 


Most persons are aware that when the Bastile 
was demolished at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, the key of this famous prison-house 
was presented to . Washington as the fittest 
depository of this terrible instrument of tyranny. 
He, the great champion of liberty, was very 
properly chosen to be the keeper of this key of 
the terrestrial “bottomless pit.” It is still pre- 
served at Mount Vernon, and can be seen in the 
large hall, secured in a glass case. 

It is a black, rude, huge, cross-handled key, 
and looks as if it might have been framed by the 
Cyclops. The Bastile was for ages the State 
Prison of France, in which all the prisoners be- 
longing to the nobility ahd higher orders were 
confined. The king himself, or his ministers, 
could by means of “ /ettres du cachet,” seize any 
person on any pretext and keep him in its dun- 
geons withont trial or inquiry for years. Some 
unfortunate individuals were so confined for 
nearly half a century. When once this horrible 
key turned upon them, they were lost alike to 
friends and to the world. Many of the noblest 
spirits in France have breathed their last in dark 
unhealthy cells, without accusation or crime. 
The history of the world can hardly furnish a 
parallel to cruelty and oppression enacted within 
the walls of the Bastile. When the vengeance 
of the people laid it low in 1789, many old gray- 
headed prisoners were set free who had been so 
long immured that they regretted the restoration 
of their liberty. Hope and ambition had been 
extinguished in their hearts.— Washington Union. 
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LATE HOURS. 


One effect the American war has not had, that 
it ought to have had—it has not brought us to 
our senses. Silly dissipation rather increases, 
and without an object. ‘Ihe present folly is late 
hours. Everybody tries to be particular by be- 
ing too late; and, as everybody tries it, nobody 
is so. It is the fashion now to go to Ranelagh 
two hours after it is over. You may not believe 
this ; but it is literal. The music ends at ten; 
the company go at twelve. Lord Derby’s cook 
lately gave him warning. The man owned he 
liked his place, but said he should be killed by 
dressing suppers at three in the mesving: The 
earl asked him coolly at how much he valued his 
life? That is, he would have paid him for kill- 
ing himself. You see we have brought the spirit 
of calculation to perfection! I do not regret 


, being old, for I see nothing I envy. - To live in 


a crowd, to arrive everywhere too late, and to 
buy annuities for forty times more than I can 
ever pay, are not such supreme joys as to make 
me wish myself young again — Walpole's Letters. 
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CONVERSATION. 


. He that questioneth much shall learn much, 
and content much ; but especially if he apply his 
questions to the skill of the persons whom he 
asketh ; for he shall give them occasion to please 


themselves in speaking, and himself shall con- 


tinually gather knowledge ; but let his questions 
not be troublesome, for that is fit for a poser ; 
and let him be sure to leave other men their turn 
to speak ; nay; if there be any that would reign 
and take up all the time, let him find means 10 
take them off, and bring others on: a8 musicians 
used to do with those that dance too long gal- 
liards. If you dissemble sometimes your know- 
35 of that you are thought to know, you shall 
be t, another time, to know that you know 
not.—. 


But it would never do to attempt to describe 
London in any detail. There is but little in it, 
moreover, that would bear hearing described, 
after one bas obtained a general idea of the city 
as awhole. It is surprising what a feeling of 
indifference about individual objects of aay 
you experience there. With most other cities it 
is the parts, the particular objects, which excite 
the chief interest ; ruins, churches, palaces, mu- 
seums, galleries, and the like. In London all 
sach things become subordinate. In London 
you are satisfied with Lonpon. You care little 
about St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Parlia- 
ment Houses, or any other fragment of the 

whole. You would rather walk up and 
down Picadilly or Regent Street and see the life 
there, than get by heart the whole of the British 
Museum. You prefer the crowds in Fleet Street 
and the Strand, to seeing the tower, the crown 
jewels, the knights on horseback, and the stairs 
down which Lady Jane Grey went to execution. 
The very thing is the crowd, the jam, the melee 
—to miss that would be the great loss. The 
multitudes abroad are a better comedy or tragedy, . 
according to the frame of mind of the observer, 
or the street he may happen to be in, whether Re- 
nt Street, or Wapping, or Rag Fair, than any 
e will be likely to witness at the Adelphi, or 
the Haymarket, Drury Lane, or Covent Garden. 
And the heavy rumble of innumerable vehicles, 
along innumerable streets, gives out a grander 
sound than the music of Exeter Hall or the 
Opera House. These are the objects, the sights 
and sounds which excite or engross, or astonish 
ou in London. You are witnessing a flow of 
at life which there is nothing resembling 
anywhere else, and which is a greater thing to 
witness than all objects of still life whatsoever. 
It is not a stream or flow of life as we use these 
figures, but a torrent roaring along with all the 
tumult and rage of Niagara — Ware's European 
Capitals. 


CONTRABAND GOODS. 


Those of our merchant captains who have 
visited Rio are well aware of the prying habits 
of the Custom-House officers of that port— 
Among those who had been frequently subjected 
to annoyance from this source was Captain Scott, 
of Baltimore, as well known to the mercantile 
community as was his namesake, Martin K, of 
coon-shooting notoriety, to the sporting world. 
Captain Scott had been so often overhauled by 
the characters referred to that he determined on 
revenge, which he accomplished in this wise: 
Having donned a sack coat, of ample dimen- 
sions, a deposited in each capacious et a 
snapping turtle, of his own importation, and 
which was not entered upon the manifest. Up- 
on landing upon the quay, he was soon sur- 
rounded by a group of old associates, and while 
receiving their greetings, did not escape the ob- 
servation of two of the lynx-eyed officials, who 
pressing close upon either side, soon discovered 
the “ packages” hard to the touch, and which, of 
course, were contraband. There was a simulta- 
neous plunge into the pockets followed by a 
scream net of delight. The hands were quickly 
withdrawn, and hanging to his finger, each held 
his prize. The surprise of one party and the 
mirth of the other were about equal. 

Journal of Commerce. 


RATHER COMICAL, BUT TRUE. 


The minister of a country parish in the old 
Bay State had a favorite dog, the constant com- 
panion of his footsteps except on the Sabbath, 
when he was usually kept in close quarters. He 
also had a son who never suffered to pass a 
good opportunity to play off a joke upon any 
one; it mattered not whether his father or some 
one else was the victim—such children are some- 
times found even among ministers’ sons and dea- 
cons’ daughters. 

One Sabbath, as the rest of the family had 
gone to church, this artful youth takes a suite of 
clothes from a younger brother’s wardrobe, and 
dressing out the dog cap-a-pie, lets him loose. 
The good parson was in the midst of his dis- 
course, pursuing his subject with much anima- 
tion, when, lo and behold, his canine favorite 
passes up the broad aisle, ascends the pulpit 
stairs, and facing the audience, takes his seat 
on the topmost step, apparently an attentive 
listener. 

It need not be said that this scene excited the 
risibility of the audience, that before the parson 
could gain their attention, he was obliged to re- 
quest the Bloomer visitant to be taken from the 
synagogue.—Rochester 
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FAN MANUFACTURE. 


The manufacture of ladies’ fans is a larger de- 
partment of industry than many persons would 
suppose. After a considerable interval during 
which fans were but. little used, they had lately 
come again in favor; and the manufacture is 
conducted in France on a considerable scale— 
The firm of M. Duvelleroy at Paris were prepar- 
ing some magnificent specimens for the great 
exhibition. It is said that Duvelleroy emplo 
2000 persons—a statement scarcely credible ; he 
has made it a point to grasp the two extremes of 
the scales in costliness as well as all intermediate 
degrees, for he makes fans from one half-penny 
each to one thousand guineas. Every half-penny 
fan goes through no fewer than fifteen hands— 
a proof that the factory system must be thorough- 
ly carried out in that establishment—Duvelle- 
roy’s fans are sent to all parts of the world, and 
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Frederick Charles Christian, who has lately 
ascended the throne of Denmark, by the title of 
Frederick the Seventh, was born on the 6th of 
October, 1808; his mother was Charlotte Fred- 
erica, Princess of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, his 
father’s first consort. On the accession of his 
present Majesty to the Danish throne, great 
anxiety was felt as to his future conduct, his 
past life having been anything but promising. 
His temper is violent, and his manners coarse ; 
and in his youth he was exiled to Iceland, for 
having in a fit of passion drawn his sword on his 
grandfather. Married twice, he has been sepa- 
rated from both his wives by divorce. He had 
thus rendered himself very unpopular. How- 
ever, at present there appears some hope that he 
may yet redeem the past ; the “ strawberry ” may 
have grown “beneath the nettle.” The tenor of 
his first proclamation goes in some degree to in- 
spire confidence that the future will not be a 
dark one for Denmark. In that document he 
says: “ Our first and most important object shall 
be to follow the example of our beloved father ; 
to unite, like him, clemency with justice in our 
government, to encircle the inhabitants of all 
parts of the country with the same paternal 
affection, and not only to continue the amelio- 
rations commenced by him in the administra- 
tion, but also to terminate the arrangement in- 
tended by him for the different relations of the 
state, the completion of which has been deferred 
only by the illness and decease of our beloved 
father, and which will tend to guarantee the re- 
ciprocal rights of the citizens, to ensure concord 
in our dear country, and to strengthen the force 
and glory of the state.” 

The formalities that attend the decease of a 
king in Denmark are so peculiar, that we give 
an account of them, as recently observed : “ On 
the 21st of January, at nine in the morning, the 
doors of the grand balcony of the palace of 
Christianburg were thrown open, and immedi- 
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PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK VU, KING OF DENMARK. 


ately the princes of the royal family, the minis- 
ters of state, and the high dignitaries of the 
kingdom appeared on the balcony. The minis- 
ter of justice, M. de Stemann, then approached 
the balustrade, and cried out three times with a 
loud voice, ‘ King Christian VIII is dead. Long 
live King Frederick VII! This cry was re- 
peated each time by the heralds, and on each 
occasion the band of the body-guard replied by 
a flourish. From nine o’clock to twelve all the 
gates of Copenhagen, according to ancient usage, 
were closed. The keys of the city, and also 
those of the citadel, were carried to the palace. 
The troops of the garrison and the National 
Guard assembled at one o’clock at their various 
places of meeting, and took the oaths of fidelity . 
to the new king, before Prince Ferdinand, gen- 
eral-in-chief of the army, and Prince William, . 
governer-general of Copenhagen.” 

The promise implied in the above proclama- . 
tion has been kept ; an ordinance was published 
on the 28th of January, by which a constitution 
was granted for the whole of Denmark. There 
is to be established common states for the king- 
dom of Denmark and the duchies of Sleswick 
and Holstein; these states are to assemble at 
fixed periods alternately in the kingdom of Den- 
mark and in the duchies. The new constitution 
consecrates the principle of voting the taxes by 
the states, and of their participation in the legis- 
lative power. The constitution changes noth- 
ing in the relations between the duchies of Hol- 
stein and Lauenberg with the Germanic Con- 
federation ; it preserves, also, the optional use 
of the Danish and the German languages in the 
mixed districts of the duchy of Sleswick. The 
constitution is to be submitted to the examina- 
tion of deputies, the majority of whom are to be 
elected by the provincial states. Their number 
is to be 26 for Denmark, and 26 for the duchies. 
Within two months after the election, this as- 
sembly is to meet at Copenhagen, and is to con- 
tinue its labors until the king shall have p 
nounced its close. ‘ 


SALLIE CLAIR. 


Sallie St. Clair was a beautiful, dark-eyed 
Creole girl. The whole treasury of her love 
was lavished upon Sergeant Jaspar, who on 
one occasion the d fortune to save her 
life. The prospect of their separaiion almost 
maddened her. To sever her long jetty ringlets 
from her exquisite head, to dress in male attire, 
to enrol herself in the corps to which he be- 
longed, and to follow his fortunes in the wars, 
unknown to him, was a resolution no sooner 
conceived than taken. In the camp she at- 
tracted no particular attention, except on the 


night before the battle, when she was noticed 
bending over his couch, like a good and gentle 
spirit, as if listening to his dreams. The camp 
was surprised, and fierce conflict ensued. The 
lovers were side by side in the thickest of the 
fight ; but, endeavoring to turn away a lance 
aimed at the heart of Jasper, the poor girl re- 
ceived it in her own, and fell bleeding at his 
feet. After the victory her name and sex were 
discovered, and there was not a dry eye in the 
whole corps when Sallie St. Clair was laid in 
her grave, near the river Santee, in a ; reen 
shady nook.— Tales of Marion. 


SPACE MEASURING. 


Imagine a railway from here to the sun. How 
many hours is the sun from us? Why, if we 
were to send a baby in an express train, going 
incessantly at a hundred miles an hour without 
making any stoppages, the baby would grow to 
be a man—the man would grow old and die— 
without seeing the sun, for it is distant more 
than a hundred years from us. But what is this 
compared to Neptune’s distance! Had Adam 
and Eve started by our railway at the creation, 
to go from Neptune to the sun at the rate of fifty 
a an hour, they would not have gone there 


for Neptune is more than six thousand years 

rom the centre of our system. But we are get- 

ting into too large numbers again; we must 
have some swifter servant than railway in mea- 
suring space for us. Light will answer our pur- 
for light travels from the sun to the earth 

in eight minutes. Eight minutes, then, count- 
ing by light, are equivalent to a hundred years 
of railway express speed! It would take about 
four years to go from the sun to Neptune. 
Among the stars, we shall find that the nearest 
years off, counting by light—Household 


MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 

The picture here represented by our 
artist, is that of M’dlle Rachel in the 
character of Valeria, a play which has 
lately been performed in this city with 
Miss Davenport in the principal char- 
acter, with the most indifferent success, 
on account of the miserable character 
of the stock company at the Howard. 
Rachel would by her inimitable acting 
make any character interesting, and so 
did Miss Davenport in part, while in 
this character here ; but we think the 
play poorly calculated for an American 
stage, and it will hardly be produced 
again in Boston. The morality of the 
play has been impugned ; but we think, 
on insuffi ient grounds. The Empress, 
as drawn in this drama, is certainly 
not guiltless ; but is there no moral in 
showing that the fidelity of woman 
cannot be assured to the glutton and 
the sot? A wife so fatally allied, may 
and should preserve what is due to her 
own character, but can scarcely be kept 
in the path of honor by any respect for 
her demented husband. In this in- 
stance, the husband is not only head 
of the house but of the state, and all 
the disorders in both flow from him as 
their source and fountain. The lesson | 
which such a story teaches is analogous 
to all that is ever taught by the impe- 
rial as distinguished from the domestic 
drama. The imperial play deals with 
great crimes and great punishments. 
The mind is purposely startled and 
subdued by the magnitude of the trans- 
gression atid the grandeur of the ven- 
geance: the terrible malediction of the 


gods presides over its catastrophe. 
The one fault of the present produc- 
tion is its want of poetic style. Vale- 
ria is decidedly a melodrama: the out- 
line is magnificent, but the filling up 
is feeble. What is wanting, however, 
the actress abundantly supplies. The 
reputation of M’dlle Rachel in Europe 
is too well known and appreciated to 
require elaborate mention in this con- 
nection. It is confidently expected that 
she will visit America, ere long, pro- 
fessionally. We hope this may be the 
case, for while music has been so well 
represented of late by European stars, 
the drama has been nearly lost sight 
of. The visit of M’dlle Rachel would 
reverse this order of things at once, and 
gratify the desire of many in our com- 
munity who have heard of her fame 
and talent echoed from the European 
continent. 


~ PP ALL 


THE ATHEIST. 


He keeps a register of many difficult 
places of Scriptare, not that he desires 
satisfaction therein, but delights to 
puzzle divines therewith, and counts 
it a great conquest when he hath posed 
them. Uanecessary questions out of 
the Bible are his most necessary study ; - 
and he is more curious to know where 
Lazarus, was the four days he lay in_ 
‘the grave, than careful to provide for 
his own soul when he shall be dead. 
Thus it is just with God, that they who 
will not feed on the plain meat of his 
word, should be choked with the bones 
thereof. But his principal delight is 
to sound the alarm; and to set several 
places of Scripture to fight one against 
another, betwixt which there is a seem- 
ing, and he would make a real contra- 
diction Thomas Fuller 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
WITCH OF THE WAVE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


T the time to which this sketch refers, the 

flag of St. George floated from every lofty 

point in and abeut Boston, and the immediate 

period was that just previous to the outbreak of 

actual and open hostilities between the colonies 

and the mother country. A period of time 

crowded with incident and interest, and the 

records of which would be too numerous for 
faithful preservation. 

The port of Boston, though not yet declared 
to be in a state of blockade, was but little better ; 
for its inhabitants, who endeavored to import 
merchandise or provisions, even coastwise, were 
subjected to such exorbitant charges and duties, 
under a tariff established and enforced by the 
local authorities of the British crown, that al- 
most every luxury and many of the necessities 
of life became contraband goods, from the fact 
that no one could afford to import them and pay 
the port charges. 

This state of affairs gave rise to the fitting out 
of three or four small vessels by the inhabitants, 
of about a hundred and twenty or thirty tons 
burthen, ostensibly as fishermen, but in reality 
as smugglers. They were well manned and 
found in every respect, and could, if need be, 
defend themselves when attacked by the king’s 
cutters, if under such circumstances as to render 
such a course the best policy consistent with 
their owners’ interests. In spite of the efforts of 
the revenue officers, there was one of these 
crafts that made her regular voyages, and intro- 
duced a large amount of goods upon which the 
custom-house could levy no duty, or indeed dis- 
cover at all. 

As we have said, there was one of these skim- 
mers of the sea that had particularly drawn 
down upon herself the anathemas of the revenue 
officers, by the wonderful manner in which she 
always escaped them; and indeed, no one of 
them could actually say that he had ever really 
seen her at all. Some talked of a Mediterranean- 
rigged craft, while others designated her as a 
rakish fore-and-after, while a third was equally 
certain that she sailed with three masts. But at 
any rate, all agreed that there was a little fiy- 
away, as they called her, of most singular char- 
acter for speed and cunning, which must be 
leagued with the Old Nick himself. 


It was a New England sunset hour, and the 
big red luminary, as it was sinking behind the 
horizon, gilded the piles of transparent clouds in 
the western sky with silver and golden colors of 
every hue. The green islands that dotted Bos- 
ton harbor looked doubly verdant at this sunset 
hour, while the waters of the bay were rippled 
with here and there a sober coasting craft that 
sought anchorage on its breast. 

In the southeastern board there had been grad- 


_ ually growing larger and larger a neat trim craft 


of some two hundred tons burthen, and as she 
reached within a mile of the Brewsters, near the 
lower light, it was evident that she was a king's 
cutter, and in chase of a clipper-built craft of 
about half her own size. While the former 
crowded all sail, the latter showed but a part of 
her canvas, but yet kept easily the relative dis- 
tance between them. 

The lesser craft was a kind of three-masied 
schooner, being rigged on her fore and main- 
masts like an ordinary topsail schooner, but 
having a mizenmast stepped in her quarter 
deck that carried a spanker and gaff-topsail. 
Her hull was low and dark, giving her the ap- 
pearance of less size than she actually registered, 
being painted black, relieved just below the 
channels with a streak of white and red, while 
a couple of painted ports were visible on either 
side, represented as open, but which on closer 
inspection proved to be for ornament only. 


This exquisitely-moulded little craft skimmed 
along the surface of the water like a sea-gull, 
wearing only a jib, with her fore and mainsail ; 
though the cunning eye of a sailor would have 
noticed the ready manner in which her spanker 
and gaff were brailed to the mizenmast, while 
precaution might be read, too, in the loosely ar- 
ranged but well handled topsails. On sped both 
vessels by the Brewsters and up the channel way 
lying between Hull and what is now Fort 
George’s Island. When directly opposite the 
latter island, the smuggler, for such she really 
was, tacked boldly to the southwest through the 
little narrow gut that intersects Hull and Ba- 


ye ker’s Island, and shooting through this passage 


with wind and water in her favor, she rounded 
to under the lee of Baker’s Island and instantly 
let go her anchor. 

As the sun set the wind gradually grew light- 
er and the king’s cutter came up with less speed, 
and indeed but crept along now, while the tide, | 
already at its full, began gradually to turn once 
more seaward. By the time the cutter reached 
the mouth of the gut, the back flowing waters 
began to set threugh this well-known rapid-fiow- 
ing piece of channel-way at far too strong a rate 
for her to attempt its passage with the moderate 
wind that was blowing. So nothing was left 
but for her to bear up for the city, hoping to in- 
tersect the smuggler as she came up towards the 
main channel, or else to double the island on 
the other end, and get in the inner side and cap- 
ture her. 

The commander of the cutter knew very well 
that the chase could not pass again to sea except 
by the passage through which she had entered 
this land-locked portion of the bay ; and leaving 
a well armed boat’s crew at this point to inter- 
cept the smugglers if they attempted this pas- 
sage, he held on towards the town. It must 
take the cutter a good half hour to round the 
western point of the island against the tide, a 
fact which the smuggler’s people knew very well, 
and they governed themselves accordingly. 


With the most surprising despatch the mizen- 
mast of the smuggler, which seemed as firm as 
any spar or board, was at once unshipped and 
carefully housed on deck. The flying jib boom 
was run inboard, and its hamper and sail unbent 
and stowed below; the light and gracefal yards 
were unrove and sent down, and the two taper- 
ing topmasts followed, and were snugly stowed 
on deck. Suddenly at a word of command, a 
canvas covering which had been neatly fitted to 
the hull of the symmetrical craft, was drawn in- 
board over the bulwarks, leaving the low dark 
hull relieved only by a single stripe of white! 
One more change and all was complete. The 
tag-boat that. had been towing at the taffrail 
during the chase was hoisted on board, and in- 
verted so as to cover along tom, the only gun 
on board the schooner, and she was completely 
metamorphosed. 


The hands on board of the Witch of the 
Wave, for such was the name that had appeared 
upon the canvas covering of the stern, but which 
now bore in plain letters, “ The Speedwell,” were 
no strangers to this sort of business, or they 
could never have effected it in the almost incred- 
ibly short space of time in which it was accom- 
plished. The anchor was hoisted, mainsail and 
jib set, and just as the smugglers were doubling 
the island, they passed a couple of cables’ length 
to leeward of the cutter, whose captain leaping 
into the shrouds with a trumpet in his hand, 
hailed them : 

“ Schooner, ahoy !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ What schooner is that ?” 

“The Speedwell, of Boston.” 

“ What's your freight 

“ Been out these ten days fishing.” 

“Seen anything of a three-masted schooner 
inside here ?” continued the captain ef the cutter. 

“No sir.” 

The two vessels were fast separating, and the 
“ Speedwell” bore up towards the town, quietly 
hoisting her foresail when out of sight of the 
cutter, which was soon lost among the islands, 
looking after the three-masted schooner. 


That night there were many “sweethearts and 
wives” regaled with the luxuries that had been 
brought them in the Witch of the Wave, 


INTELLECTUAL PRECOCITY. 


It once happened that an anxious mother 
asked Mrs. Barbauld at what age she should be- 
gin to teach her child to read. “I should much 
prefer that a child should not be able to read be- 
fore five years of age,” was the reply. “Why, 
then, have = written books for children of 
three?” “ use, if young mammas will be 
over busy, they had better teach in a good way 
than in a bad one.” Ihave known clever pre- 
cocious children at three years dunces at tweive, 
and dunces at six particularly clever at sixteen. 
One of the most popular authoresses of the pres- 
ent day conld not read when she was seven. 
Her mother was rather uncomfortable about it, 
but said that as sey did learn with opportu- 
nity, she supposed her child would do so at last. 
By eighteen, this apparently slow genius paid 
the heavy but inevitable debts of her father from 
the profits of her first work, and before thirty 


had published thirty vol .—Hon. Mrs. Mi 


. ‘oung. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
CATHERINE HAYES. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


O watch her when she tunes her voice 
To Erin’s mournful strains, 

And see the curving lashes wet 
The forehead’s starting veins ; 

Bo deeply feels she, her pure heart 
Seems quivering on the air, 

Ah! who wont think of Erin while 
That angel warbles there! 


Ah! well we know that God above 
Has sent her here on earth, 

To light again with hope and joy 
The famine-stricken hearth ; 

And with that angel voice of hers 
Do more for Ireland’s weal, 

Than all the eloquence of men 
Though deeply strong they feel. 


Kind prayers are wafted up to God 
For her where’er she goes, 
With richest blessings on her head 
Old Ireland’s heart o’erflows ; 
And lips that once did scorning breathe 
Her slandered country’s name, 
Now utter praises of the land 
Whence the sweet songstress came. 


O, angel-gifted Catherine Hayes! 
There ’s magic in thy voice! 

Thy country glories in thy fame, 
Thou daughter of her choice ; 

And looks with trusting, hopeful heart, 
For future, better days, 

Which thou, O bright star, heraldest, 
Sweet songster, Catherine Hayes! 

Boston, October, 1851. 


POLITENESS OF PAUL. 


An old poet has quaintly called Jesus “ the 
first trae gentleman thatever breathed.” Paul’s 
politeness, too, must not be overlooked, com- 
pounded as it was of dignity and deference. It 
appeared in the mildness of the manner in 
which he delivered his most startling and shat- 
tering messages, both to Jews and heathens; 
in his graceful salutations; in his winning re- 
proofs—the “excellent oil which did not break 
the head ;” in the delicacy of his allusions to his 
claims and services ; and, above all, in the calm, 
self-possessed and manly attitude he assumed 
before the rulers of his people and the Roman 
authorities. In the language of Peter and John 
to their judges, there is an abruptness savoring 
of their rade fisherman life, and fitter for the 
rough echoes of the Lake of Galilee than for the 
tribunals of power. But Paul, while equally 
bold and decided, is far more gracious. He 
lowers his thunderbolt before his adversary ere 
he launches it. His shaft is “ polished” as well 
as powerful. His words to King Agrippa—‘“I 
would to God that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both almost and al- 
together such as I am, except these bonds ”—are 
the most chivalrous utterances recorded in his- 
tory. An angel could not bend more gracefully, 
or assume an attitude of more exalted courtesy. 
— Gilfillan. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY W. A. FOGG. 


ren 


Hast seen the sun, at early morn, 
In majesty arise ; 

Seen him his trackless course pursue 
On through the cloudless skies ; 

And his last soft, effulgent rays 

Steal gently from thy fixed gaze? 


Thus may thy life, fair maiden, be 
_ Acloudless summer day ; 
May happiness, and peace, and love, 
Attend thee on thy way ; 
Gently as steal the shades of even, 
Thy spirit win its way to heaven. 
Hingham, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


EXPENSE. 


A man had need, if he be plentiful in some 
kind of expense, to be as saving again in some 
other ; as, if to be plentiful in diet, to be saving 
in apparel; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be 
saving in the stable, and the like: for he that is 
plentifal in expenses of all kinds will hardly be 
preserved from decay. In clearing of a man’s 
estate, he may as well hurt himself in’ being too 
sudden, as in letiing it run on too long ; for has- 
ty selling is commonly as disadvantageable as 
interest. Besides, he that clears at once will 
relapse ; for, finding himself out of straits, he 
will revert to his customs; but he that cleareth 
by degrees, induceth a habit of frugality, and 
gaineth as well upon his mind as upon his es- 
tate. Certainly, who hath a state to repair may 
not despise small things; and, commonly, it is 
less dishonorable to abridge petty charges than 
to stoop to petty gettings. A man ought warily 
to begin ch , which once will con- 
tinue; but in maiters that return not, he may be 


more magnificent — Bacon. 


it pass current as 


Doin with money stamps God’s im 
on it and make 
n. 


With this, Capstick took two steps from his 
chair, stooped, and in a moment returning to his 
seat, placed a hedgehog on the table. 

“Humph,” said Kingcup, “’tis an odd crea- 
ture for a bosom friend.” 

“ Give me all bosom friends like him,” cried 
Capstick. “For then there’d be no deceit in 
’em ; you’d see the worst of em at the beginning. 
Now, look at this fine” honest fellow. What 
ap straightforward truths he bears about him ! 

ou see at once that he is a living pincushion 
with the pins’ points upwards and instantly you 
treat him after his own open nature. You know 
he’s not to be played at ball with: you take in 
with a glance all that his exterior signifies, and 
ought to love him for his frankness. Poor 
wretch! ’tis a thousand and a thousand times 
the ruin of him. He has, it is true, an outside 
of thorns—Heaven made him with them—but a 
heart of honey. A meek, patient thing! And 
yet, because of his covering, the world casts all 
sorts of slanders upon him ; accuses him of wick- 
edness he could not, if he would, commit. And 
so he is kicked and cudgelled, and made the 
cruellest sport of; his persecutors all the while 
thinking themselves the best of people for their 
worst of treatment. He bears a plain exterior; 
he shows so many prickling truths to the world, 
that the world, in revenge, couples every outside 
point with an interior devil. He is made a mar- 
tyr for this iniquity, he hides nothing. Poor 

elvet!” and the Capstick very gently stroked 
the hedgehog, and proffered it a slice of apple 
and a piece of bread. 

“*Tis a pity,” said Kingcup, “that all hedge- 
hogs arn’t translated after your fashion.” 

“ What a better world ‘twould make of it!” 
answered the cynic. “But no, sir, no; that’s 
the sort of thing the world loves,” and Capstick 
pointed to a handsome tortoise shell cat, stretch- 
ed at her fullest length upon the hearth. “ What 
a meek, cosy face she has; a placid, quiet sort of 
grandmother look !—may all grandmothers for- 
give me! Then, to see her lap milk, why yeu'd 
think a drop of blood of any sort would poison 
her. The wretch! ’twas only last week sho kill- 
ed and ate one of my doves, and afterwards sat 
wiping her whiskers with her left paw, as com- 
fortably as any dowager ata tea-party. I nursed 
her before she had any eyes to look at her b&ne- 
factor, and she has sat and purred upon my 
knee, as though she knew all she owed me, and 
was tying to pay the debt with her best singing. 
And for all this, look here—this is what she did 
only yesterday,” and nies showed three long 
fine scratchés on his right hand. 

“That’s nothing,” said Mr. Kingeup. “You 
know that cats will scratch. 

“To be sure I do,” replied Capstick, “and all 
.the world knows it; but the world don’t think 
the worse of them for it, and for this reason: 
they can, when they like, so well hide their claws. 
Now, poor little Velvet here—poor vermin mar- 
tyr !—he can’t disguise what he has; and so he’s 
hunted and worried for being, as I may say, plain 
spoken; when puss is petted and may s eep all 
day long at the fire, because in faith she’s so 
glossy, and looks so innocent. And all the 
while, has she not murderous teeth and talons 2” 
St. Giles and St. James. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
LINES TO MISS SMITH. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


In olden times, ’tis sung or said, 
That Cupid, with his curly head, 
Made targets of our eyes; 
With golden bow and silken string, 
The love-god came on rosy wing, 
Like beauty from the skies. 


Now he has thrown aside his dart, 
And torn his stringed bow apart, 
The sport of winds and waves ; 
He now employs a fair-haired Sutra 
To forge love-chains to bind us with, 
And all mankind are slaves. 
Saquail, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Thousands of men breathe, move and live— 
pass off the stage of life, and are heard of no 
more. Why? None were blessed by them, 
none could point to them as the means of their 
redemption, not a line they wrote, not a word 
they spoke, could be recalled, and so they per- 
ished: their light went out into darkness, and 
they were not remembered more than insects of 
oe Will you thus live and die, O man 
immortal? Live for something. Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of virtue, that the 
storm of time can never destroy. Write your 
name by kindness, love and miercy, on the hearts 
of thousands you ccme in contact with year by 
year, and you will never be forgotten. No. your 
name, your deeds, will be as legible on the hearts 
you leave behind as the stars on the brow of the 
evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly on 
the earth, as the stars of heaven. —Dr. Chalmers. 


+ >» 


INDULGENCE IN PERSONALITIES, 


I am accused of having “indulged in person- 
alities” against the individual potatoe Mr. 
Chairman, when that individual becomes the 
necessary topic of discourse, no allusion to him 
can be called an “indulgence.” Suck allusions 
must be as painful to the speakers as dishonor. 
able to their object. The only “indulgence” in 
such a case, would be a total forgetfulness of his 
existence —Hin's to Orators 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
AUTUMN. 


Thou hast come again from the northern plain, 
From thy distant home o'er the earth to reign ; 
With a golden robe thou hast marked thy way. 
Like the glowing sun at the close of day. 


Thou comest in a bright and joyous hour, 

While summer is dreaming in her verdant bower ; 

Thou hast breathed again thy withering breath, 

Bright summer! bright summer! thou’rt cold in 
death ! 

Thou hast chilled the dews that bathe the flowers, 

They are falling now in frozen showers. 


We hear thy voice in the distant gale, 

From the mountain’s brow to the quiet vale, 
The sighing boughs of the leafless tree 

Are whispering now sad notes of thee. 

The brake and the wild flower are cold in death, 
They have perished ’neath thy withering breath. 


Thou hast withered the fairest of beauty’s race, 
Thou hast laid them low in earth’s embrace ; 

The wild pine and ivy wear a paler green, 

Sad notes are chanted from the valley's stream. 
Ah, autumn! sad autumn! thou ’rt cold and drear, 
There is nought but sadnees in dwelling here. 


Yet hope doth point thee toa brighter day, 
Gay spring shall awake thee to chant thy lay ; 
In beauty’s morn like the sparkling gem, 
Again thou shalt crown earth’s diadem. 
There is hope beyond for the leafless year, 
There is hope above for sorrow's tear. 

New London, Ct., Oct., 1851. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 


THE MODEL BLOOMER. 
A FANCY SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


WTO constitute a model bloomer, it is not suffi- 
ih cient for a young lady to discard the time- 
honored habiliments of her sex, to abbreviate 
her dresses to the ne plus ultra, to assume the 
flowing “continuations,” and the broad-leaved 
hat, she must also abandon all those vulgar 
prejudices which are inconsistent with the march 
of reason and the progress of independence. 
The model bloomer is thoroughly imbued with 
the idea that woman, from the antediluvian ages 
to the present times, has been defrauded of her 
just and legitimate rights and privileges by the 
chicanery, selfishness and impudence of man. 
She must also have a grudge against nature for 
leaving her unprovided with a beard ; for which, 
however, in many individuals of her sex, nature 
has made amends by furnishing them with mag- 
nificent mustaches. The cultivation of these 
appendages, when thus favored herself, she 
deems a sacred duty, and accordingly patronizes 
Bogle to an unlimited extent. The social con- 
dition of woman in America she regards as pe- 
culiarly intolerable, inasmuch as certain em- 
ployments are here entirely monopolized by 
man. Hence she envies the women of France 
and Italy, because, in the former country, they 
wield the razor and keep accounts, and in the 
latter, not only handle the hoe, but drag the 
plough. Of heroines, Joan of Arc in ancient, 
and Apollonia Jagello in modern times are her 
especial favorites. She thinks side-saddles are 
a “weak invention of the enemy,” and accord- 
ingly rides, as the Peruvian ladies do, a /a four- 
chette. In her equestrian excursion, she sports a 
spur on each heel. She makes nothing of leap- 
ing a five-barred gate, and thinks a canter 
“slow.” Nothing short of a gallop satisfies her 
locomotive notions. On railroads, she thinks it 
“fast” to smoke a cigar with the engine-driver 
on the tender, and is continually urging him to 
run over stray cows, and suppress the bell and 
whistle when. a man is overtaken walking on 
the track. She is a constant attendant on race- 
courses, and bets high on the favorite, though 
she has not made up her mind whether the Mor- 
gan or Black Hawk be the superior breed. She 
is a great dog-fancier, but thinks Blenheims and 
King Charles's “low,” preferring setters and 
bull-terriers. She is fond of fishing, and always 
carries with her a jointed rod and a pocket-book 
full of Limericks and artificial flies. She can 
snuff a candle at ten paces with a pistol, and is 
death on woodcocks flying. She is an expert 
swimmer, and boasts that she can “ dive deeper, 
stay under longer, and come up farther than any 
live woman in the States.” Sheis very anxious 
for an introduction to Lola Montes, and has a 
high opinion of her for horsewhipping the em- 
peror’s aid-de-camp on the parade ground at St. 
Petersburg. She drives a very creditable York 


wagon with a “2.40 crab,” and boasts of “lead- 
ing the rack” from Porter's to Elm Cottage. 
She has horsewhipped a police officer, run over 
an old man, and been fined for fast driving. 

She is not averse to matrimony, but scouts at 
the idea of waiting to be asked. When her 
mind is made up, she makes the first advances 
to some timid young man who has been corsetted 
by his mamma or grandmother, till he is half a 
woman. She drops in to see him of a morning 
and leaves her card, when he is out; takes him 
to ride behind’ her fast nag, and frightens him to 
death by the speed at which she drives. She 
makes him play on the piano for her amusement, 
while she sits by and opens her cigar-case, 
“hoping that tobacco-smoke is not offensive to 
the young gentleman—for hey part, she can't 
live without it.” When she thinks she has en- 
gaged the affections of the young man, she 
gracefully drops on one knee, and asks him to 
decide her fate. The young gentleman generally 
blushes and tells her, “she must ask his mam- 
ma.” Ifthe mamma has no objections, the pre- 
liminaries are arranged, and she walks him up 
to the altar with all the nonchalance imaginable, 
replying to the clergyman’s question, “ Will you 
take this man to be your liusband ?”—“ Of course 
I will.” 

If there is a rival bloomer in the way, our 
model bloomer demands an explanation. If the 
other fair pretender refuses to surrender her pre- 
tensions, arrangements are immediately made 
for deciding the difference by single combat, 
according to the rules of Fistiana and the Prize- 
ring. A place of meeting is appointed, backers 
and smelling-bottle-holders are on the ground, a 
ring is formed, a sharp* lookout for the police 
kept, and the encounter commences with an ex- 
hortation to our model bloomer from one of her 
fair friends to “go in and win.” Our model 
bloomer knocks her woman over the ropes, she 
can’t come to in time, and our fair friend washes 
her hands and walks off in triumph. 


During the honeymoon, the model bloomer is 
very attentive to her husband, treats him with 
much respect, and even promises to give up 
smoking. But alas! her old habits are not 
readily relinquished. A noisy set of bloomers 
come to dine with the young couple, and when 
the gentleman has retired to the drawing-room, 
champagne and cigars are called for, and all her 
promises forgotten. The model bloomer soon 
invites young gentlemen to the theatre and to 
concerts, and leaves her poor young husband 
pouting and weeping at home. 

If blessed with a fond pledge of conjugal af- 
fection, the model bloomer, if it be a boy, leaves 
it entirely in charge of her husband, who may be 
seen dandling the infant on his knee, feeding it 
with pap, or rocking it to sleep with some of 
those poetical lullabies of the nursery which are 
supposed to possess such a mesmeric influence 
on babes of fender years. If, on the contrary, 
the offspring be a girl, the model bloomer de- 
votes a little more time to its nurture, fearing 
that the husband will bring it up in those effem- 
inate habits which will prevent its following in 
the footsteps of its illustrious mother. 

The model bloomer patronizes female col- 
leges, female surgeons and female lecturers. 
She thinks the pulpit would be better filled by 
women than men, that the bench belongs to the 
fair sex, and that the government of the United 
States ought by all means to be in the hands of 
the women. She predicts that if a lady were 
raised to the presidential chair, it would not be 
two months, before she would be “ pitching into 
Cuba like a thousand of bricks,” and driving 
that “old granny,” meaning the captain-general 
into the gulf. In short, the model bloomer is a 
fast young woman in every respect, and it will 
not be for want of strenuous exertion, that she 
does not revolutionize the world. 


SERVANTS, GOOD AND BAD. 


His answers to his. master are true, direct, and 
dutiful. lf a dumb devil possesseth a servant, a 
winding cane is the fittest circle, and the master 
the exorcist, to drive it out. Some servants are 
so talkative, one may as well command the echo 
as them not to speak last ; and then they count 
themselves conquerors, because last they leave 
the field. Others, though they s2em to yield and 
pe wey, yet, with the flying Parthians, shoot 


ward over their shoulders, and dart bitter 


taunts at their masters; yea, though with the 
clock, they have given the last stroke, yet th 
keep a jarring, muttering to ives a pos | 
while after — Thomas Fuller. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE WORD OF KINDNESS. 


There ’s a charm more potent than magio 
E’er drew from dark, mystic lore ; 

A jewel more precious than diamonds 
Hewn from earth’s inmost core. 


There's a sound far sweeter than music, 
When borne on the evening breeze, 

As it floats with delicious aroma 
Through the whispering orange trees. 


There ’s a theme more fruitful than poet 
Wer strung to a tuneful rhyme, 

A theme to outlive the boundaries 
Cast by the hand of time. 


°T is the soul-gladdening words of kindness, 
Spoken in grief’s dark hour ; 

While around us the storm is raging, 
And the clouds of affliction lower. 


Like oil on the rippling waters, 

It calms the o er-gushing heart ; 
And the fragrance which round it scatters, 
. Doth a balm-like germ impart. 


It falls like the straying sunbeams, 
On a fountain rich and rare ; 
Shadowed by woods primeval 
From Pheebus’s too frequent glare. 


With dawn from the throne of love. 


Then heed ye the word of kindness, 
For magic lives in its breath ; 
A magic will easw the sickness 
That comes as the guide of death. 
Boston, October, 1861. 


+ 


A RECIPE FOR MILK PUNCH. 


The following, which we find in the “ Reve- 
ries of an Old Maid,” is almost as good as John 
rougham’s recipe for manufacturing whiskey 
dy. Miss Fluke is asked if she can dress 
turtle. 

“ No, ma’am,” said Fluke ; “ don’t know that I 
can, ma’am, quite. But if you please, ma’am, I 
think I know all about the milk-punch that’s to 
be drunk with it.” ; 

“Q, indeed !” said Miss Griffin. 

“ Yes ma'am ;” and Fluke, for a moment, took 
along breath, “ Yes,ma’am. ‘Two large lemons 
—rough skins—ripe; ripe, as love, ma’am.” 
Miss Griffin started, and was silent. “ Sugar, 
large lumps; introduce sugar to skins of lemons 
—rub hard as though you liked it. Drap lumps 
into bowl; drop, like dew-drops, lemon-juice. 

ueeze lemon upon the sugar; and mix as for 
lasting friendship. Mix with boiling milk, hot 
as vengeance !” 

“ Miss Fluke!” cried the governess. 

“ New milk’s best. Pour in rum blindfolded, 
as you can’t pour too much,” said Fluke. 

“ Did you ever hear such principles ?” exclaim- 
ed Miss Griffin. 

“Tee, and drink with turtle,” said Fluke, and 
she folded her arms with a sense of achieved 


“ Did-you ever hear the like—and from such a 

irl too ¢” cried the governess. 

“ The recipe is not quite correct,” said Corks ; 
and then his face was sunned with the blandest 
smile—“ not quite correct. But we may pardon 
a few errors, where there is so much enthusiasm.” 
—Boston Evening Gazette. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE. 
To the memory of Hon. F. WarrtLessr, of Rochester, N.Y. 


BY 0. C. WHITTLESEY. 


Thy heart is hushed ; thou art sleeping 
Where the weeping willows wave ; 

And the requiem winds are creeping 
Through the green grass o’er thy grave. 


Yes, the cold earth is thy pillow, 
And our souls are sick with sighing ; 
“ Near the lake where droops the willow,” 
Cold and silent thou art lying. 


The tide of time may onward flow 
Fleet and changing as before ; 
But thy footsteps here below 
Will be heard no more—no more. 


Yet fond memory will never 

Cease to ramble o’er thy rest ; 
There ‘s a monument forever 

To thee towering in our breast. 
Fare thee well till time is o’er, 

Till to our spirits wings be given ; 
Then we ’ll meet to part no more, 

In the rainbow sky of heaven. 

Alexandria, Va., Oct., 1851. 


EDUCATION. 
They who have to educate children should 


‘ keep in mind that boys are to become men, and 


that girls are to become women. The neglect 
gives us a race 


of this momentous i 


of moral hermaphrodites.— Guesses at 


AN INDIAN BREAKFAST. 


On the 17th we were paddling along at day- 
light. On putting ashore for breakfast, feur In- 
dians on horseback joined us. The moment 
they alighted, one set about hobbling their 
horses, another to gather small sticks, a third to 
make a fire, and a fourth to catch fish. For this 
purpose the fisherman cut off a bit of bis leather 
skirt, about the size of a bean; then pulling out 
two or three hairs from his horses’ tails for a 
line, tied the bit of leather to one end of it, in 
the place of a hook or fly. Thus prepared he 
entered the river a little way, sat down on & 
stone, and begun throwing th2 small fish, three 
or four inches long, on shore just as fast as he 
pleased ; and while thus employed, another pick- 
ed them up and threw them towards the fire, 
while the third stuck them up around in a circle 
on small sticks, and they were no sooner up than 
roasted. The fellows then sitting down, swal- 
lowed them—heads, tails, bones, fins and all—in 
no time, just as one would swallow the yolk of 
an egg. Now all was but the work of a few 
minutes; and before our man had his kettle 
ready for the fire, the Indians were cating their 
breakfast. When the fish had hold of the bit of 
leather, or bait, their teeth got entangled in it, 
so as to give him time to jerk them on shore, 
which was to us a new mode of angling; fire 
produced by two bits of wood, was also a novel- 
ty; but what surprised us most of all was the 
regularity with which they proceeded, and the 
quickness of the whole process, which actually 
took them less time than it has taken me to note 
it down.—Rass’s Adventures in Oregon. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 
DON'T YOU REMEMBER? 
Adapted to the popular air of “Bux Bout.” 


BY HENRY CLAY PREUSS. 


O, don’t you remember, my Julia, dear, 
The wildwood so green where we met ; 
Where we lingered in bliss while the twilight crept on, 
And the sunbeams were glimmering yet ; 
We recked not of time, though the tale-telling moon 
Played its “ bo-peep ” through each creviced vine, 
And the young heart that pillowed so soft on my breast, 
With its wealth of affection was mine! 


But time's growing shadows, my Julia, dear, 
Have shut out the light of those days, 

And e’en the green wildwood has passed from our sight, 
And the birds sing no more in its sprays ; 

A dimness has crept o'er thy sunny blue eye, 
And thy ringlets of bright golden sheen ; 

Ah! it saddens my heart, in this twilight of years, 
When I think of the times that have been. 


But 0, there are regions, my Julia, dear, 
Where the loved ones of youth meet again, 
And the voices of old, which have died out on earth, 
Shall be tuned to a heavenlier strain. 
There our spirits shall mingle forever in love, 
As streams that are blended in one ; 
O, I almost wish when I think of that time, 
That our wearisome journey was done. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1851. 


A HEROINE. 


One evening, recently, in a of pleasure 
Mlle Judith, a young the’ Comedia 
Francaise, gave a rare illustration of self-devotion 
and self-possession, which is well worth relating. 
The pretty com-dienne was bathing in the Seipe, 
in the neighborhood of Asnieres, with several of 
her friends, when suddenly they heard cries of 
distress. A child, some twelve years of age, had 
fallen from a wood-raft into the water; and not 
knowing how to swim, had already disappeared, 
drawn down by the current, which at this point 
is very swift. At this critical moment, M’lle 
Judith courageously went to his assistance— 
seized the poor child, and succeeded in bearing 
him to the shore, where, exhausted by the effort, 
she fell fainting and deaf to the applauses and 


congratulations which greeted her daring and 
heroic act.—. Journal. 


BOOKS AMONG THE AFRICANS. 


It is a wonderful thing to a Caffre that a book 
should talk, or that one person should be able to 
express his meaning to another by written signs. 

“ Your child can read,” said a missionary to a 
Caffre, who had sent his offspring to the school. 

“No,” said he, “I cannot believe that. You 
white people may be able to read, you are so 
clever; but you cannot teach us to read; it is 
impossible.” 

“ Come here,” said the missionary to the child. 
The child stepped forward. “Let your father 
hear you read this,” continued the missionary. 
He read ; the father listened ; he was astonished 
—and, clasping his child to his breast, he wept 
over him with joy—Smith’s South Africa. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
REMEMBER ME. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


When all is joy and happiness around thee, 

And pleasure with her silken chain has bound thee ; 
When memory, like a dream, steals o'er the heart, 
And by-gone hours their lifelike scenes impart, 
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THE ERRATIC BLOCKS OF ROCKS, AT 


23 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


BOULDERS AT GLOUCESTER. 

The well-known boulders of Gloucester, Mass., 
are represented in the annexed engraving. Ow- 
ing to the alluvial agency having removed the 
light-accompanying debris from these blocks, they 
appear insulated upon the surface, sometimes 
forming rocking-stones, being so poised that a 
small force will make them oscillate. The size 
of some of these erratic blocks is enormous. 
That out of which the statue of Peter the Great 
at Petersburg was hewn, weighed fifteen hun- 
dred tons, and was an insulated, drifted mass of 
granite, that lay on a marshy plain near the city, 
from whence it was removed on rollers and can- 
non-balls, while the ground of the marsh was 
hard frozen. The Needle Mountain in Dauphi- 


ny, described as erratic, is a thousand paces in 
circumference at the top, and two thousand at 


the base. Near Neufchatel, a mass of granite 
occurs, forty feet high, fifty feet long and twenty 
broad, estimated to weigh 3,800,000 pounds. 
Professor Hitchcock remarks of Massachu- 
setts: “In this country, boulders occur of equal 
dimensions. Thus, on Cape Ann and its vicin- 
ity, I have not unfrequently met with blocks of 
s inite not less than thirty feet in diameter; and 


in the southeast of Bradford, I noticed one thirty 


feet square, which contains 27,000 cubic feet, 
aad weighs not less than 2310 tons. In the 
west part of Sindwich, on Cape Cod, I have 
seen many boulders of granitic gneiss, twenty 
fvet in diameter which contains 8000 cubic feet, 
aid weighs as much as 680 tons, Two grey- 


wacke boulders of the same size lie a few rods 
distant from the meeting-house in Norton, in 
Dr. Bates’s garden. A granite boulder of equal 
dimensions, Jies about half a mile southeast of 
the meeting-house in Warwick ; and one of sim- 
ilar dimensions, lies on the western slope of 
Hoosac mountzin, 1000 fret above the valley.” 


HIGH ROCK. 
Below is a truthful representation of this 
well-known cliff, as it appears to one standing 
near the “Lynn High School.” It is a cliff of 


porphyry, 170 feet in height, and commands as 
fine a view of Lynn, the peninsula of Nahant, 
the city of Boston, the harbors of Lynn, Mar- 
blehead and Salem, and of the “ vast expanse of 
ocean,” as can be obtained anywhere along the 
coast. The cottage seen in the picture is built 


of stone, and is now occupied by Mr. Jesse 
Hutchinson, Jr., a member of the renowned fam- 
ily of singers. At the foot of High Rock is the 
Lynn High School; a little way beyond that 
and on the slope of the rock, we meet with the 
house of “Moll Pitcher, the fortune-teller of 
Lynn.” 

Within a few years past, High Rock has not 
been visited by so many as formerly. An ob- 
servatory has been erected on its summit—but 


few have ever visited it. The observatory is of 
modern construction. Not many years ago, 
when under the control ef a private tutor in this 
town, our home was near its base; and many a 


time have we grumbled over our Latin and 
Greek upon its summit, whither we had repair- 
ed, ostensibly to study, but in reality to wile 
away the hours in watching the maritime scene 
in the distance, or in piercing through the dim 
haze that shrouded the city of Boston and the 


HIGH ROCK, AT LYNN, MASS. 


State House in the western board of the scene. 
Now counting the long string of vehicles that 
covered Nahant beach at low tide. Now pick- 
img out the spires of the Salem churches as 
they were partially lost in the thick woods some 
two leagues to the eastward, and now counting 
the white cottages in the pretty little town of 
Saugus, and overlooking the whole extent of 
Lynn itself. A crowd of early remembrances 
throng upon us at the mention of High Rock. 
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LAUNCH OF THE SHIP GEORGE WASHINGTON, AT CHELSEA, MASS. 


COOT SHOOTING. 

The scene depicted below represents the 
Glades, Cohasset, during the sporting season, 
as seen from the Glades House. The season for 
coot shooting commences about the first of Sep- 


tember, and continues until the first of Decem- 


ber. The Glades is resorted to by hundreds 
daily for the purpose of engaging in the sport, 
and is considered to be one of the best localities 
on our coast for game of the duck kind—sports- 


men generally averaging from fifteen to twenty 


coots a day; some have ranged as high as fifty 
in aday. The boats may be seen stretching out 
from the Glades to Minot’s Ledge light-ship, 
which appears in our view. The artist has also 
given us a representation of the wreck of the 


barque Vesta, which was wrecked on Gull Ledge 


afew weeks since; in the far distance, on the 
left of the view, may be seen Point Alderton, 
and a little farther to the right, the Boston light, 
the Great Brewster, &c. The rocks, &c. in the 
neighborhood of the Glades and Minot’s Ledge, 


are well represented in our sketch, and will serve 
to give an idea of this very dangerous part of 
our coast—the boats and groups of figures, as 
represented in our view, going and returning 
from the scene of action, are strikingly charac- 
teristic of the sporting season at the Glades. 


The Glades House, kept by Mr. W. B. Shepard, 
is open much later in the season than other 
houses in that vicinity, for the express purpose 
of accommodating the sportsmen who frequent 


that locality. 


A SAND BURIAL. 

Dr. Gand, who accompanied an expedition 
to Africa, was taken sick, and his disease prov- 
ing fatal, was buried for a whole year in the 
sand of the desert, after which his family dug 
up the body and removed it to France. The 


burning sand had preserved him like a mummy. 


There was no change in his appearance; not a 
hair gone from his mustaches. Corpses thus 
buried in the sands of Nubia, before corruption 
nas commenced its work, may in twelve months 


be disinterred, perfectly embalmed.— Campaign 
in Africa. 
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SUMMER-SKY: 
oR, 
THE INDIAN BEAUTY. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


N the year 1707, during the administration of 
La Salle, in Louisiana, a white man, who, 
from some cause unknown, seemed to be dissat- 
isfied with the world, took up his residence 
among the Natchez (Indians) at a romantic spot 
known as White Apple village. He was hospi- 
tably received by the red men, and soon acquired 
an enviable reputation among them as a hunter. 
From the fact that he carried a rifle of unusual 
length of barrel, he was familiarly styled “ Long- 
Rifle” by his adopted people, although his true 
name was Lebeau. 

He adapted himself to the manners and cus- 
toms of the Indians with wonderful facility ; and 
finally fell in love with a Natchez beauty. 

The last step, however, came near proving fa- 
tal to Lebeau ; for she was a near relative of the 
“ Great-Sun,” or head chief of the village, and 
by the laws of her people was not permitted to 
marry one of inferior rank, although this law 
was not so rigorously enforced among the red 
men as it sometimes has been among the whites. 

Lebeau perceived the difficulties that stood in 
the way, and after due reflection upon the sub- 
ject, resolved to lay the matter before the “ Great- 


San.” 
That grave dignitary heard the whole with 


becoming attention, and smoked his pipe with 
becoming gravity, before giving his opinion. 

“The ‘Summer-Sky’ is of the blood of the 
suns,” said the chief, solemnly. “The blood of 
the descendants of the suns cannot mix with 
baser blood.” 

“ All brave men are noble,” replied Lebeau ; 
“ and all cowards are base.” 

“ Very true,” answered the chief. “You have 
said well. But there is another obstacle in the 
way, which you have not spoken of. Eagle-Eye, 
the third in the succession of the chiefs, loves 
the maiden. What would Long-Rifle do with 
him, if the Great-Sun gave his permission ?” 

“ He would do what the ‘Great Sun’ would 
under similar circumstances; wed the maiden, 
and defy his enemy.” 

“But you are a stranger among us, and we 
know not what your reputation was among your 
own people; why then should I not give the 
maiden to one of her own race ?” 

“ Among my own people I was called brave 
and noble, and no man dared question my cour- 
age. But rank and title are nothing. ‘The true 
nobility of the soul is all. Yet, setting all this 
aside, 1 am equal in rank to the most noble of 
the Natchez maidens. As for Eagle-Eye, I fear 
him not.” 

“Does the ‘Summer-Sky’ love you ?” asked 
the chief, abruptly, after a pause. 

“She has sworn it by the sun, and by the 
moon, and by the stars,” answered Lebeau. 

Again the “ Great-Sun” grew thoughtful. 


“ My pale faced brother is a brave man,” he 
added, at length; “and I will consider his 
request.” 

The night following this conversation, there 
was a meeting of the principal war chiefs in 
White Apple village. The council fire burned 
long and brightly, and their deliberations were 


a ‘length Lebeau and Eagle-Eye were sent 
for, the latter not having been admitted to the 
council. Both reached the lodge of the “ Great- 
Sun” at the same time, and the latter addressed 
them as follows : 

“Jt isknown unto me, and to my great war- 
riors and friends, that both of you love the 
‘ Summer-Sky,’ a descendant of one of the suns. 
You cannot both wed the maiden. We will 
not show partiality, though one of you is a pale 
face, and the other is of the blood of our own 
people, and in the succession of the suns. We 
have, therefore, resolved that you shall both de- 
part from the village of the White Apple to- 
wards the country of our enemies, the Choctaws ; 
and he who shall perform the bravest exploits 
among them, and return with the greatest num- 
ber of scalps, shall have the maiden to wife. 
And, moreover, if but one of you live to retarn, 
at the expiration of three months, to the village, 
that one shall wed the “ Summer-Sky” the same 
as if he had no rival. Such is the decision of 
the chiefs of the Natchez. May he who returns, 
come back covered with renown, and leave dis- 
may in the hearts of the Choctaws.” 


The “ Great-Sun” ceased, and the council fire 
went out. 

With a defiant look at Lebeau, Eagle-Eye 
strode sullenly to his lodge to make preparations 
for his departure ; but the former hastened to a 
tryst with the Natchez beauty. 

It is not necessary to state the particulars of 
the interview. The lovers parted with mutual 
protestations of constancy; ana with his long 
and deadly rifle upon his shoulder, Lebeau sat 
out for the country of the Choctaws, feeling that 
he had more to apprehend from the malice of 
his red rival, than from any other source. The 
“ Great-Sun’s” words were yet fresh in memory, 
for if but one returned alive, that one was to wed 
the “ Summer-Sky ;” and what was that but im- 
plied permission to practise treachery, and ob- 
tain an end without regard to means. So Lebeau 
understood it, and the sequel will show whether 
he was right, or whether he wronged the wise 
chiefs. 

The moon had climbed far up into the heay- 
ens, and shed a faint and uncertain light on the 
hunter’s way. 

Upon parting with the “Summer-Sky,” she 
had placed in his hand a birchen box of Indian 
paints, together with various articles of dress. 
Before morning, he made a halt, painted his face 
and arms, and arrayed himself like a Natchez 
warrior of distinction. He was careful that this 
metamorphosis should be perfect as possible; 
and the time he had been among the red men 
enabled him to acquit himself of this part of the 
business with great credit and precision. 

When his toilet was completed, it is doubtful 
if his Natchez girl herself would have recognized 
him. 
The clothes which he usually wore he careful- 
ly made into a small bundle and carried with 
him on his hazardous way, for purposes yet to be 
made apparent. 

Stopping only to eat, he kept on until the ap- 
proach of night. He then halted and built a 
large fire, and made the usual preparations 
for camping. This part of his task completed, 
he proceeded to cut a log about the size of his 
body, and near his own length. This piece of 
wood he dressed in the clothes which he usually 
wore, and which composed the bundle. 

Various expedients were resorted to in order 
to make it assume the appearance of a human 
figure at rest. When Lebeau had exhausted all 
his ingenuity in this respect, he wrapped it in 
his blanket, leaving a portion of the head and 
one arm exposed, while the feet encased in his 
moccasins, were thrust towards the blazing fire. 

The hunter now inspected his work from a 
distance, and found, much to his satisfaction, 
that the illusion was perfect—that a sleeping 
hunter was skillfully represented. 

“ That will do very well,” muttered Lebeau to 
himself. “And now for the result.” 

The night had alreadyset in. The moon had 
not yet risen. Low and mournful breezes sighed 
through the dense forests. Lebeau walked a 
short distance from the fire, and threw himself 
flat upon the ground in such a way as to com- 
mand a view of the figure and the trail by which 
he had come from the village of the Natchez. 


“Now,” mused our hero, with a smile of satis- 
faction, “I will see whether Eagle-Eye is wor- 
thy to be in the succession of the “suns,” or 
whether I have wronged him by unjust suspi- 
cions. Perhaps this night will decide who shall 
wed the “ Summer-Sky,” the fairest of the Nat- 
chez beauties. 

“But what a position is this for one who 
boasts the best blood of France, and who has 
moved among the fairest of her gifted daughters! 
Who of my former companions would believe 
that to-night I am risking my life for an Indian 
maiden! But all men follow their destiny, and 
I follow mine. If I am to die by Indian arrow 
or bullet, so be it; for thus was it written at the 
moment of birth. I confess my weakness; I 
love the ‘ Summer-Sky,’ darker though she be 
than the daughters of my people.” 

Thus thought Lebeau, as grasping his trusty 
weapon, he lay prone upon the earth, more than 
a hundred weary miles from the habitations of 
civilized men, surrounded on all sides by savage 
nations who deemed the white men their natural 
foes. 

It is not easy for us who dwell in security, to 
imagine ourselves in such @ position. True, the 
idea is wildly romantic, but it has in it, notwith- 
standing, too much of coid reality. , 

Hours glided on. The moon came slowly 
forth, and star after star looked faintly down 
upon the expectant watcher in the forest. Hark! 


he heard a cry. It was the howl of the wolf. 
List_again! That was the wind shaking the 
branches of the trees. And that sound was the 
tread of the jackall or the panther. 

There is a faint crackling among the withered 
limbs—a slight rustling of the dried leaves. 
Was that the wolf or the wind, the jackall or 
panther? The respiration of Lebeau almost 
stopped in the intensity of listening; and then 
he held his heart still, lest it should beat too 
loud. 

He has caught more perfectly the sound—it is 
the tread of an Indian’s foot. The hunter looks 
intently, but he cannot discern the form of the 
stealthy foe ; for he is a warrior, and knows that 
success depends upon caution. The minutes 
pass slowly away, and as slowly the footsteps 
approach. 

About two rods from the fire was a small spot 
destitute of trees, and covered with prairie grass, 
and in the centre of which grew a bush of con- 
siderable size. Presently a figure arose softly 
from the rank weeds and grass, and stood par- 
tially protected by the bush. It was Hagle-Eye 
—as the reader has already anticipated. 

Rising upon tiptoe, he bent his body forward, 
and looked (as he supposed) at his sleeping ri- 
val—the meddling white man, who was driving 
them from their lands, and wooing their fairest 
maidens. A grim smile distorted the features 
of the chief. His enemy—his rival—the man 
he hated, was in his power. 

He raised his gun, took deadly aim, and fired 
at the unconscious sleeper’s head. Lebeau sprang 
from the place of his concealment, and uttered 
a frightful Choctaw war-whoop. LEagle-Eye, 
supposing that his enemies, the Choctaws, were 
near, turned and ran swiftly away, full in the 
comforting belief that his rival was shot through 
the head. 

Upon examining the figure which had so suc- 
cessfully represented himself, Lebeau found that 
the aim of the chief had been unerring; a ball 
had passed through the hunting cap into the log. 
The wooden hunter was instantly committed to 
the fire, when Lebeau wrapped himself in his 
bianket, and slept calmly till morning, being 
well assured that the dread of the Choctaws 
would deter Eagle-Eye from returning to triumph 
over his fallen enemy. 

The reader may ask why he did not shoot the 
Indian after he had fired at the log ? 


Such was not the purpose of the hunter, for 
the deed would have been discovered in some 
unlooked-for manner, and after such a discovery, 
Lebeau could have hoped for no security in the 
village of the “ White Apple” while any of the 
relatives of the deceased lived. 

Much refreshed and hopeful, our hero awoke 
in the morning, ate a hearty breakfast of veni- 
son, and pursued his way in good spirits. By 
rapid travelling, he reached a populous Choc- 
taw village before midnight. But what was he 
to do next? Should he wantonly murder those 
who had done him no wrong, and who, as a 
general thing, had been friendly to the French 
settlement at Biloxi and at New Orleans? No; 
he felt that such a course would be wrong. 


At this juncture fortune favored him again. 
At daylight, he observed that there was an un- 
usual bustle at the Choctaw village, and soon 
perceived that a strong war-party was setting 
out on an expedition against some of their 
enemies. 

The warriors left their homes, and Lebeau fol- 
lowed them. They took their way toward the 
White Apple village. At night, they halted, 
but built no fires, eating their food raw. Two 
scouts were then sent forward to reconnoitre the 
enemy. 

Lebeau felt that now was the time to act; so 
he tightened his belt, and followed the spies like 
a skillfal warrior. The sturdy Frenchman 
dogged the:n until nightfall, when they halted 
near the village of his adopted people. One of 
them lay down and slept, and the other kept 
watch by his side. 

Lebeau drew near, shot the watcher through 
the head, and tomahawked the other before he 
had fairly awoke from his deep sleep. With the 
reeking scalps of the scouts hanging at his gir- 
dle, he entered the Natchez village, and the lodge 
of the “ Great-Sun.” 

“ Let the great war-chief awake. His enemies, 
the Choctaws, are approaching,” said Lebeau, 
and held up the bloody trophies of vietory he 
had just won. 

“Who are you?” cried the Great-Sun, not re- 
cognizing his white neighbor through his Indian 
paint. 


“TI am the friend of the Natchez,” replied Le- 
beau. “Gather together your warriors, and 


_make ready to fight for your pleasant village and 


your women and children.” 

“ Show me the bodies of the Choctaws,” said 
the “ Great-Sun,” incredulously. 

“ Follow me,” answered Lebeau. 

The chief called two of his warriors and fol- 
lowed Lebeau. 

“ There they are, and so perish all the enemies 
of the Natchez,” said the hunter, pointing to the 
stiffening bodies of the scouts. 

“You are Lebeau,” answered the chief,in a 
low tone. “I know the voice. You speak the 
truth. You shall lead my warriors to meet our 
enemies, and may the Great Spirit make you a 
lion in battle, and cause you to triumph over 
them.” 

“ Give mg fifty warriors, and I will cause them 
to turn their backs upon the “ White Apple” 
village, and fly like frightened deers; for the 
Natchez are great fighters.” 

The village was soon in commotion, and while 
the fifty warriors were gathering in front of the 
lodge of the head chief, Lebeau enjoyed a tender 
though stolen meeting with the “ Summer-Sky,” 
to whom he related all that had passed. 

“ Eagle-Eye is a coward !” she exclaimed, dis- 
dainfully, “aud the ‘Summer-Sky’ cannot be 
his mate.” 

“ And will my Natchez girl always think so ?” 
said Lebeau, playfully. 

“ Until the fire of life goes out!” she answer- 
ed, proudly. 

“ What if I should fall in battle! Can the 
Indian maiden love twice?” asked Lebeau, 
eagerly. 

“ The ‘ Summer-Sky ’ can love but once; and 
will renew that love in the happy hunting 
grounds when broken off by death.” 

Kissing the fair lips of his proud beauty, Le- 
beau hastened to head the fifty warriors who 
were by this time assembled. Dividing the 
command, as a matter of policy, with one of the 
principal chiefs, he made them a glowing speech, 
representing the wrongs they had suffered from 
time to time from their enemies, the Choctaws, 
and exhorting them to deeds of valor, etc., and 
they left the village, impatient for the coming 
conflict. 

After going forward in the greatest silence for 
about two hours, the warriors halted. A few 
trusty scouts were now sent forward with in- 
structions to learn the position of the enemy, 
and return with the greatest despatch and se- 
crecy. 

They returned before noon the following day 
with intelligence that the Choctaws were moving 
on towards the White Apple village, with all 
the silence and cunning characteristic of Indian 
warfare. 


“To be a great leader,” said Lebeau, address- 
ing his warriors, “is to defeat the enemy with 
the smallest possible loss of life. Our enemies, 
the Choctaws, are approaching to lay our pleas- 
ant village in ashes, and to slay our old men 
and our women and children; but we will give 
them a lesson which they shall long remember. 
We will crouch in the tall grass, behind trees, 
and bushes, and Jogs, and await the approach of 
the Choctaws. When they are in our midst, 
and unconscious of danger, we will fire upon 
them, rise up with a great shout and slay them 
as we would slay a herd of defenceless sheep. 
What says the war chief? Is my counsel 
good ” 

This advice was highly approved of by the 
chief, and was immediately acted upon. The 
place was selected where an enemy would be 
the most likely to enter the village, and in a 
few moments not a red face was to be seen, they 
had sunk down into the earth—to use a meta- 
phor. 

Thus the Natchez awaited the.approach of the 
Choctaws. The latter came forward, little :us- 
pecting the reception that was is store for them, 
with the intention of concesling themselves near 
the village until the proper bour for Indian at- 
tack and murder—which is near daylight. 

On they came to their death. Poor fellows! 
few of them lived to see the village of the 
White Apple. 

Saddenly the dreaded Natchez war-cry arose 
on all sides, and the warriors fell before a dead- 
ly volley. Lehean cheered on his braves, and 
was the fixet to strike home to the hearts of the 
enemy. ‘ 

Taken completely by surprise, the Choctaws 
made but faint and ineffectual resistance. Most 
of them were slain, and the few that escaped, 
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bore back to their people desperate wounds and 
no scalps. 

But how was it with the lover of the Natchez 
beauty? He distinguished himself by his daring 
and prowess, and five more Choctaw scalps hung 
at his girdle. When he returned to the village 
of the White Apple, he was received with dis- 
tinguished marks of approbation by the “ Great 
Sun.”. 

A season of general feasting and rejoicing fol. 
lowed, for the enemy had received a severe chas- 
tisement, likely to keep them peaceable for a 
long time. 

The inhabitants of the village were assembled, 
and silence enjoined upon them by the “ Great 
Sun,” in regard to the return of Lebeau, and 
the deeds which had characterized the same; 
“and we will see,” he added, “whether he is 
worthy to be the husband of the Summer-Sky.” 


In a few days Eagle-Eye returned with two 
scalps, and the chiefs were assembled again to 
hear what he would say. 

“ We are ready to listen to the words of Eagle- 
Eye,” said the Great Sun, “and let him be sure 
that he speak the truth.” 

The young brave drew himself up proudly, 
and said: 

“ Eagle-Eye scorns to lie. His heart is big. 
Behold the scalps of his enemies. He slew them 
with his own hand. He has entered the village 
of the Choctaws. He found them sleeping. 
But two of the chiefs slept with one eye open. 
They gave the alarm. This sharp tomahawk 
drank their blood, and their scalps are before 
the great warriors.” 

“It is good,” said the Great Sun, gravely. 
“But can Eagle Eye tell us anything of the 
white man ?” 

Fora moment the false brave was embarrassed. 

“ Eagle-Eye has not seen our white brother. 
His heart is not big enough te go among our 
enemies. Heis acoward. Nehas gone back to 
his people—the French dogs—and will stir them 
up to fight against the Natchez, that he may take 
away the Summer-Sky, and have her to wife.” 

“ How dost thou know all this?” continued 
the Great Sun. 

“T saw him go towards the land of the French 
people, and the Great Spirit told me the rest in 
a dream.” 

“The Great Spirit is good,” replied the ven- 
erable chief. ‘“ You shall be properly rewarded.” 

At this instant another figure stood beside the 
council-fire of the “ Suns,” with seven scalps at 
his girdle; it was Lebeau himself. 

Eagle-Eye started and grew pale; but the 
chief sternly motioned him to silence, and rising 
slowly to his feet, and looking solemnly around 
upon his nobles, asked in an impressive voice: 

“ What does he merit who attempts the life of 
his friend, and comes to the Great Sun and the 
‘ Little Suns’ with a lie in his mouth ?” 

“ Death!” was the suppressed yet energetic 


nse. 
we The Great Sun made a sign to a young war- 
rior near him. Drawing his scalping-knife from 
his girdle, he approached the culprit. 

Eagle-Eye arose to his feet, and drew his 
blanket over his face. The warrior lifted his 
knife. A solemn silence reigned in the lodge of 
the “Suns.” Lebeau sprang forward to save the 
doomed; but quicker than thought, the fatal 
weapon descended, and without a groan ora 
sigh, Eagle-Eye passed to the happy hunting- 
grounds of his fathers. 

“Tt is thus that the Great Sun deals out jus- 
tice to his people,” said the chief; and the young 
men carried out the body of Kagle-Eye, and 
fresh earth was sprinkled upon the spot reddened 
by his life-blood. 

“Let our white brother be wedded to the 
Summer-Sky, and let there be festivity and 
dancing in the village of the Natchez,” added 
the Great Sun; and in obedience to the order, 
the village of the White Apple rang with shouts 
of joy. * » * 

LebeaW and the Summer-Sky were together. 
The Great Sun joined their hands. 

“My people have built you a lodge, near the 
lodge of the Great Sun. Go and dwell in it. 
The succession of the “ Suns,” which was Eagle 
Eye's, is yours. Live among us, and be happy 
and content. Let our enemies be yours, and 
yours shall be ours, May your descendants be 
wise in council, and mighty in battle.” 

The Great Sun ceased, and Lebeau went to 
dwell in the new lodge with the Summer-Sky, 
and thus, we may hope, entered upon a life of 
perpetual summer—a summer whose sky was sel- 
dom dark and lowering, and never stormy. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
CARY LEE. 


BY THOMAS E. HILL. 


— 


In a cemetery, in the State of New Hampshire, toere 
stands, in a secluded, delightful spot, a white marble slab, 
whose only inscription is, 


“CARY LEE. 
CoME SOON, MOTHER,—I’M LONELY WITHOUT THEE.” 


At evening time, as the zephyrs blow, 
And the air is calm and mild, 

You seem to hear, in accents low, 
The voice of a tiny child. 

“Come, mother, soon—I’m lonely here, 

I’ve waited long for thee ; 

Come, mother, soon, and meet me here, 
Thy daughter, Cary Lee.” 


At morning time, when the floweret rare 
Lends fragrance pure and sweet, 

You seem to see on the blossom fair, 
The print of childlike feet ; 

And you hear in the gale a luring song, 
In a voice of cheerless glee, 

“Come, mother, soon—I ’ve waited long, 

I’m lonely without thee.” 


In summer time or autumn time, 
When the leaves are green or sere, 
You seem to hear in mystic chime, 
“ Thy better home is here ; 
Come, mother, soon, and join me then, 
Thy daughter, Cary Lee; 
I long to be with thee again, 
I’m lonely without thee.” 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE JUGGLER. 


When I was a boy I went once to a theatre. 
The tragedy of Hamlet was performed—a play 
full of the noblest thoughts, the subtlest morality 
that exists upon the stage. The audience lis- 
tened with attention, with admiration, with ap- 
plause. But now an Italian juggler appeared 
upon the stage—a man of extraordinary personal 
strength and sleight of hand. He performed a 
variety of juggling tricks, and distorted his body 
into a thousand surprising and unnatural pos- 
tures. The audience were transported beyond 
themselves; if they had felt delight in Hamlet, 
they glowed with rapture at the juggler. They 
had listened with attention to the lofty thought, 
but they were snatched from themselves by the 
marvel of the strange posture. Enough, said 1; 
where is the glory of ruling men’s mind and 
commanding their admiration, when a greater 
enthusiasm is excited by mere bodily display 
than was kindled by the wonderful emanations 
of a genius a little less than divine —Haziitt. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


BY CAROLINE WHITWELL. 
Ancient and fearful sovereign! 
Stern monarch of our land ; 
In thy dread awe-striking presence 
Subdued—proud man may stand. 


Enduring is thy eceptred reign, 
In grandeur falls thy power; 

From days unknown thy throne has stood 
Till time's late-fleeting hour. 


And age on age shall see thy sway, 
For what can stay thy might 

That rurhing comes, with force sublime, 
And knows no rest of night. 


Gleaming in thy misty robes, 
And rapids-sparkling crown, 
All unapproachable thou sitt’st, 

Def) ing earth around. 


And shadowing, yet faintly dim, 
The omnipotence of One 
Whose voice pronounced that “all was well,” 
Creation’s task-work done. 
Norton, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


KIND WORDS-USE THEM. 


Because they fall pleasantly on the ears of all 
to whom they are addressed, and it is therefore 
one of the ways of promoting human happiness. 

Because they leave an impression in your fa- 
vor, and thus prepare the way fer your greater 
influence over others for good. 

Because kind words powerfully contribute to 
soothe and quiet your own spirit when rutiled by 
the unkindness of others. 

Because they show the difference between you 
and the rude, malicious, or revengeful, and are 
suited to show them their wrong. 

Because they are suited to stir up the kind 
affections of your own heart. There is sweet 
music in such a voice rightly to affect the soul. 

Because they are so uncommon, use them 
that there may be more of such’ bright stars in 
our dark firmament. 

Because they aid in carrying out the divine 
injunction, “ be courteous,” “be kindly affection- 
ate oné'to another.’ 

Because you cannot conceive of any truly be- 
nevolent being who would not use them. 

Because you have heard such words from your 
God, and hope to hear such forever—American 
Messenger. 


THE YACHT AMERICA. 


We understand that the sails of the Yacht 
America, the superior quality of which so essen- 
to her unparalleled success in 
the World’s Regatta, were made of cotton duck, 
from Colt’s factory, Patterson, New Jersey. 

The manufacture of sail-cloth from cotton, is 
one al er peculiar to this country. Colt’s 
Cotton Duck has always ranked first in public 
and nautical estimation on this side of the wa- 
ter, and its superiority over other sail-cloths is 
as well established in the United States, as has 
been that of the yacht America over her English 
Repeated aged, 

experiments upon I as 
well as upon fore and aft vessels, have long since 
established the fact that Colt’s Cotton Duck will 
propel a vessel one knot, at least, per hour, fast- 
er than hemp duck. Formerly our coasting- 
craft used Russia, Holland and English canvas, 
exclusively ; but they have all been long since 
su ed by American cotton canvas. 
t is also used almost exclusively upon the 
new and magnificent clipper ships of this coun- 

q it best retains the wind, and is 
much more durable than any hemp or flax duck. 

Some years since a small invoice of American 
cotton duck was taken to England, with a view 
of introducing its use among the English yachts. 
The agent to whose care it was intrusted, an in- 
telligent American shipmaster, offered it to gen- 
tlemen interested in yachts at Liverpool, but 
failed to induce them to purchase. He then 
offered to give them sufficient of the canvas for a 
suit of sails on condition that they would grant 
it a fair trial upon one of their slowest yachts, 
and ascertain whether it would increase the 
speed of the vessel. Strange to relate, he failed 
to induce either the yatching gentlemen, or the 
pilots of Liverpool, to give the duck a trial u 
on those terms. Their strong prejudices in fa- 
vor of English canvas induced them to refuse 
the Yankee duck as a gift. We think it would 
be difficult to find a Yankee “skipper” who 
would refuse a suit of sails upon the conditions 
as stated above.—Journal of Commerce. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
HEART WISHES. 


Give me a life of summer weather, 
And quiet, pleasant hours, 

To fall as lightly as a feather, 
Upon a bank of flowers. 


Give me a friend who will forever, 
With heart and hand be mine, 
And speak a word of kindness ever, 
Though fortuue frown or shine. 


Give me a wife who'll love and cheer me, 
And with me laugh or weep ; 

And happiest be whenever near me, 
Or waking or as!eep. 


Give me enough of golden treasure, 
To keep these well and safe ; 

And out of my abundant measure, 
Enough to help the waif. 


Give me but these, and let my story 
Live with a few like me; 
I’ll envy not another's glory, 
Whatever it may be. 
St. Lowis, Mo., Oct., 1851. 


COURTSHIP BY ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some time sgo a shoemaker in Harris, being 
in want of a wife advertised for one, and at the 
time and place appointed was met by a female. 
Both were in earnest. The shoemaker, how. ver, 
unluckily seemed to be of the same opinion that 
king Pedro was with regard to his wife, Mary of 
Arragon, that she was not so handsome as she 
might be good, so their meeting ended in mutu- 
al disappointment. The man advertised a sec- 
ond time, appointed a different place for the 
meeting, and varying the words of the advertise- 
ment. He met the same lady, they recognized 
each other, could not choose but smile at the 
recognition, and, perhaps neither of them could 
cheose but sigh. ‘The persevering bachelor tried 
his lot a third time and at the third place of 
appointment he met the equally persevering 
spinster. At this meeting neither could help 
laughing. They began to converse in good hu- 
mor; and the conversation became so agreeable 
on both sides, and the circumstance so remark- 
able, that this third interview led to a marriage. 
Inverness Courier. 
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READING WORKS OF THOUGHT. 


Tt is wholesome and bracing for the mind to 
have its faculties kept on the stretch. It is like 
the effect of a walk in Switzerland upon the 
body. Reading an essay of Bacon’s for in- 
stance, or a chapter of Aristotle or of Butler, if 
it be well and thoughtfully read, is much like 
climbing up a hill, and may do one the same 
sort of good. Set the tortoise to run against 
the hare; and, even if he does not overtake it, 
he will do more than ever he did previously, 
more than he would ever have thought himself 
capable of doing. Set the hare to run with the 
tortoise : he falls asleep.— Guesses at Truth, 


A THOUGHT. 

By seeming to countenance vice in others, we 
a soy his 
which she as her thie agent in paciy 
ing the mutinies of conscience \and seducing 

reason from her vigilance. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
BID ME LOVE THEE: 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


O bid me still to love thee, 
And worship at thy shrine ; 

And say thy heart will ever throb 
In unison with mine. 

By all thy hopes of future bliss, 
From coquetry refrain ; 

By all my hopes of happiness, 
Say not I love in vain. 


O bid me still to love thee, 
And whisper words of bliss ; 

No dearer joy than that I crave, 
Within a world like this. 

O bid me dip my epirit’s wings 
Tn love’s pure, holy fount ; 

That I may reach thy loving heart, 
And dangers all surmount. 


O bid me still to love thee 
With passion strong and deep ; 

And say that thou in memory’s cell 
Will but my image keep; 

By all thy beauties fair to view, 
Thy nobleness of soul; 

By all that thou on earth hold’st dear, 
Let not thy love grow cold. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1851. 


MIRTH. 


It is something even to look upon enjoyment, 
so that it be free and wild, and in the face of 
nature, though it is but the enjoyment of an 
idiot. It is something to know that Heaven has 
left the capacity of gladness in such a creature's 
breast ; it is something to be assured that, how- 
ever lightly men may crush that faculty in their 
fellows, the great Creator of mankind imparts it 
even to his despised and slighted work. Who 
would not rather see a poor idiot happy in the 
sunlight, than a wise man pining in a darkened 
jail? Ye men of gloom and austerity, who 
paint the face of Infinite Benevolence with an 
eternal frown, read in the everlasting book, wide 
open in your view, the lesson it would teach. 
Its pictures are not in the black and sombre hues 
but bright and glowing tints; its music, save 
when ye drown it, is not in sighs and groans, 
but songs and cheerful sounds. Listen to the 
million voices in the summer air, and find one 
dismal as yourown. Remember. if ye can, the 
sense of hope and pleasure which every grand 
return of day awakens in the breast of all your 
kind, who have not changed their nature; and 
learn some wisdom even from the witless, when 
their hearts are lifted up, they know not why, by 
all the mirth and happiness it brings. 

Charles Dickens. 


~~ 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
THE BIBLE. 


BY RUFUS K. SEWALL. 


Sail not o'er distant seas, 

To seek on Afric’s sable shore, 

Or in the ocean's golden store, 
Nor dark Golconda’s mine! 

Thy wealth, thy comfort, and thine ease 

Are in thy God; seek him to please, 
And not in pearls to shine ; 

Nor to thy gold exciting look, 

But seek thy treasure in that book 
Whose words are ajl divine. 

New Castle, Me., Oct., 1851. 


PEACE SENTIMENTS. 


Some of the finest sayings of this kind come 
from military men. In a late paper there 
was one by Colonel Ferguson of the British 
army. Speaking of Washington, who ws once 
in his power, but was not, known to him to be 
Washington: “I ordered (says he) three good 
shots to steal near and fire at him; but the idea 
disgusted me—I recalled the order.” Aga.., 
when nearer, Ferguson levelled his own piece 
at him, but says, “it was not pleasant to fire at 
the back of an unoffending individual who was 
coolly acquitting himself of his duty—so I 
m alone.’ And when he afterwards found 
out whom he had spared, he says, “I am not 
sorry that I did not know at the time who it 
was.” * Was it not 2 »ity that this noble fellow 
was killed in the next . tle? Why should such 
spirits as he and Washing..1 meet together in 
deadly strife? And why should it be less * dis- 
gusting ” or more “ pleasant” to fire on a thous- 
and men‘than to fire on one? War bas its glare 
and glitter—but strip them off, and we “sup full 
of horrors.”—Portsmouth Journal. 


ve 
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THE GOOD WIDOW. 


But our widow's sorrow is no storm, but a still 
rain. Indeed some foolishly discharge the sur- 
lusage of passions on themselves, tearing their 
Pair, so that their friends coming to the funeral, 
know not which most to bemoan, the dead hus- 
band, or the dying widow. Yet commonly it 
comes to pass that such widows’ grief is quickly 
emptied, which streameth out at so large a vent ; 
whilst their tears that but drop, will hold run- 
ning along time —Thomas Funer. 


All who joy would win, 
Must share it—happiness was born a twin. 
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FRENCH REPUBLICAN FLAG. 


TOMB OF GRAWE DARLING, IN BAMBOROUGH CHURCHYARD. 


tye) 
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TOMB OF GRACE DARLING. 

This interesting memorial to the intrepidity 
of woman in extreme peril is in the churchyard 
of Bamborough, Northumberland, where lie the 
remains of Grace Darling, whose exertions at 
the wreck of the Forfarshire, in September, 1838, 
will long be remembered among many other in- 
stances of her heroic humanity. She was a na- 
tive of the ancient town of Bamborough ; and 


was lodged, clothed and educated at the school 


CHEF DE BATAILLON. 


in Bamborough Castle. The monument is an 
altar tomb, upon which is the recumbent figure 
of Grace Darling, sculptured in fine Portland 
stone, surmounted by a Gothic canopy, with six 
side and two end arches. The figure is repre- 
sented lying on a plaited straw mattress, bear- 
ing an oar, such as is peculiar to the Northum- 
berland coast ; and beneath the fold of the mat- 
tress, at the head, is introduced a kind of sea- 
weed, very abundant in the district. 


FRENCH NATIONAL GUARD. 

We give herewith a picture representing the 
varivus officers of the French National Guard. 
They are the militia of Paris, like eur own ser- 
vice, except that they approach more nearly to 
the footing of a standing army, or of regular 
troops. The National Guard of the department 
of the Seine consists of twelve legions of infant- 
ry for the twelve arrondissements of Paris, and 
four legions for the banlieue ; one legion of caval- 


ry for Paris, and two squadrons for the first and 
second, and half a squadron for the third, of the 
banlieue. The total force of the National Guard 
is 56,000 men. The Government has lately de- 
cided that the commandants of the stationary 
and moveable National Guards of the Seine 
shall have a voice at each meeting of the Na- 
tional Defence Commission, whenever that com- 
mission shall deliberate upon questions relative 
to the service of the National Guard. 


SOUS-LIEUTENANT DE CHASSEURS. 


FRENCH NATIONAL GUARD. 


CAPITAINE DE GRENADIERS. 


CHASSEUR. GRENADIER. 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“The White Charger, or the Smuggler and his Daugh- 
ter,” a story, by Frep Hunter. 
“The London Beggar, or the Caprice of Fortune,” a sto- 


ry, by Lucy Linwoop. 
Reconciliation,” a story, by Gro. Cannina Hi. 
“ A Humorous Sketch,” by Unciz Tosy. 


“ A Lady’s Supper Wanted,” a story, by W. D. Wapz. 
“Lines toa ly,” by Dr. Frepericx Houck. 
“Look Up,” verses, by M Duanam. 

Last Resting-l’lace,” verses, by E. Curtiss Hrvz, 
“ Ye are Gone,” lines, by B. J. Hi 
“ Life’s Darkened Hour,” lines, by L. CHANDLER. 
“An Album Tribute,” by W. A. Foaa. 
“The Rose,” verses, by Rurvs K. SewAt. 
“ Stanzas in a Common-Piace Book,” by 0. G. WARREN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall a fine and elaborate engra’ of the 
New orks, at East 

Also an accurate and artistic tation of the Na- 
» Mass. A very excellent and 


A view of the town of Adelaide, in New Australia. A 
very interesting subject, and a fine engraving. 

port, an . For 48 
man intimate! ted, at the present tims, with the 
commerce of New England. 

An engra representing the entrance to the Charles- 
town An artistic and beautifully managed 
scene 


Also a large and elaborate picture of the United States 
Navy Yard, as above, coverirg an entire page of our paper, 
and forming a very excellent and interesting picture. 

A view of the singular and interesting Catacombs of Pa- 
ris, that lie beneath a ot the present city pro- 

The story connected with these Catacombs is vastly 


A scene representing Carisbrooke Castle, Eogland. One 

of the moet intteting #pot commemorated in 
ory. 


A portrait of the far famed and favorite danseuse, Ma- 
dame Celeste. A striking and faithful likeness. 


engraving of the of 
sileers, as they ap’ ys pasting 
front of the Maverick House, at East Boston, their new 


RATHER QUEER. 

A singular dusus nature has been found grow- 
ing upon an apple-tree in the State of Maine. 
It is described as being on one side, half of an 
apple, fair and perfect, and the other side is half 
a rareripe peach, equally fair and good. It is 
hard to account for such a singular production 
unless the apple, as it did old Adam, tempted 
the blushing peach to taste its richness, and then 
united as did Adam unto Eve. Perhaps others 
will call it a symbol of the Union between the 
hardy North and the sunny South. Indeed, a 
host of happy similes may be drawn from this 
extraordinary vegetable phenomenon. 


Gn 
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Drawina-Room Companion.—This beautifully illustrated 

and well-known weekly periodical has just made its ap- 
nce on our table, and we have pl in i 

t as among our list of exchanges. itis beautifully printed 


on fine paper, and its illustrations, to say nothing of its. 


interesting contents, are weil worth the price at which it 
can be p d e therefore cheerfully recommend it 
to the patronage of the lovers of choice reading and embel- 
lishments, as a work unsurpassed in hanical ion, 
and unequalled in literary talent. It has already an im- 
mense circulation, and is destined to still further increase 
the more it becomes known. The above work is pubjished 
by F. Gleason, Esq., Boston. $3,00 per annum.— 
Port Byron Gazette. : 


>» 


Mopern 
tlemen who think they atone for a long life of 
extortion, by leaving a hundred thousand dollars 
to buy “ moral handkerchiefs” for the useof the 
benighted citizens of Timbuctoo. They live by 
cheating their fellow citizens—while they die in 


_ the hope that they can cheat God. 


Back ‘Numpers.—Any or all of the back 
numbers of the Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion may be had at our office, and at all the 
periodical depots throughout the United States 
at siz cents per copy. ‘ 


Smart Practice.—It is proved that a pair 
of sparrows, during the time they have their 
young to feed, destroy on an average, 3360 cater- 


Our Tanus—Read the club prices of the 
Companion. 


CHARACTER OF FALSTAFF. 

“Honest Jack! Fat Jack!” There is none 
of Shakspeare’s comic characters that enjoys a 
greater popularity than the corpulent knight, 
lately so admirably represented by Mr. Hackett 
at the Howard Atheneum in this city. There 
is, at the outset, something prepossessing in 
obesity itself; one connects with amplitude of 
person such pleasing associations of good cheer, 
good humor, jollity and merriment. 

Falstaff is the embodiment of all these, to 
which is superadded the flash and sparkle of a 
never failing wit. Even his poltroonery, his 
sensuality, his vain-glorious boasting, do net re- 
pel us; we hate and condemn his vices, without 
hating the man; and this is the part of true 
ethical philosophy. Nowhere in the whole range 
of dramatic literature of all nations, is there to 
be found a character so true to nature in every 
particular, and so strongly individualized. Even 
the perusal of the plays in which he figures, 
impresses us with a belief in his actual exist- 
ence; but when, in addition to reading his 
speeches, his sallies, his sentiments, we see him 
actually before us, as in the impersonation of 
Mr. Hackett, he becomes as one of our acquaint- 
ances. 

Falstaff is surrounded by a group of rich hu- 
mor. Burdolph, Pistol, the landlady, are not to 
be passed unnoticed. They are worthy satellites 
to such a central figure. Burdolph’s immortal 
nose! Ye gods, what a nose! Pistol’s prodi- 
gious boastings are admirable accessories. The 
language of the knight and his compeers is so 
vivid, that what passes off the stage seems to be 
present to our very eyes, and as he addresses 
them, looking towards the side wings of the 
stage, we can distinctly picture the ragged regi- 
ment (so worthy of its leader), that had but a 
shirt and a half among them all. 

One of the most “telling” scenes, as given by 
Mr. Hackett, is that where he relates his encoun- 
ter with the men of buckram—finishing, after 
the cowardice is fully put upon him, and the trick 
that the prince has played upon him is exposed, 
by the audacious assertion, “Do you think I 
didn’t know ye!” We follow Falstaff to the 
very last in the recital of his end by Mrs. Quick- 
ly, and we mourn over the fate of the singular 
compound of wit, jollity, good humor, good 
sense, folly and vice, that he exhibits, before us, 
in contemplating his character. 

The character of Falstaff is a severe test of the 
powers of an actor. We have seen men person- 
ate it who seemed to imagine it consisted in a 
stuffed paunch and a husky voice ; but it requires 
something more than these to embody the origi- 
nal and inimitable conception. 


Our Parer.—We have some brilliant im- 
provements in store with which to commence a 
new volume on the first of January. Let our 
friends complete their lists for clubs and send 
them in betimes. We can still supply the back 
numbers from the first. 


Miss Davenrort.—This young lady, who 
has just closed a most successful engagement at 
the Howard Atheneum, has made hosts of 
friends among us. It is a pity she could not 
have been better supported in her role of char- 
acters, while in Boston. , 


+ 


Ice anp For Eeyrr.—The Bunker 
Hill Aurora states that Messrs. Gage, Hittinger 
& Co., of Charlestown city, are now loading a 
vessel with ice and apples for Alexandria, Egypt. 
She is to carry out an ice-house. 

ATLANTIC AND St. Lawrences 
Forty-two additional mil2s of this road in Cana- 
da, from St. Hyacynthe to Richmond, were 
opened to the public on the 15th ult. 


+ > 


Montcomery Hovss.—We hear that Mr. Gleason, the 
publisher, has purchased this hotel, and intends to con- 
vert it into a publishing-house. Success to the enterprise. 
The price to be paid is $80 000.— Saturday Eve. Gazette. © 


Proritasite.—The office of sheriff in New 
Orleans is said to yield $25,000 to $30,000 per 
annum. 


Srenrrrcant.—Barnum being asked one day 
the secret of his success, simply laughed and 
said: “ Printer’s ink.” 


population of Connec- 
ticut, as officially published, is 370,791. 


Too rruz.—Virtue, like honesty; has more 
admirers than true followers. 


BLOOMERISM. 

_ Any observant person must have long since 
come to the conclusion that this” so-called re- 
form is not a feasible fashion. Our print shops 
are full of such laughable and ridiculous carica- 
tures, that these alone would in a short time 
drive the fashion out of vogue with all decent 
people. But we see that the fever has broken 
out in England, awakening in some parts of the 
country not a littleinterest. In Finsbury a party 
of Bloomers advertised a meeting and an ad- 
dress, but when the night came so great was the 
crowd and so rough and discourteous the remarks 
of the mob, that Mrs. Dexter, the lady who had 
promised the address, dare not make her appear- 
ance. The meeting was very disorderly, and 
threats of violence were made against the per- 
sons who advertised it. The police finally in- 
terfered and prevented any untoward events. 
The Bloomer interest was not very much pro- 
moted by the meeting, says the account from 
which we gather these facts. 


SHIP GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

This splendid vessel, given on page 425, was 
lately launched from the yard of John Taylor, 
Chelsea, and is the largest ever built in that 
town, and one of the largest that ever floated in 
our harbor. She is the property of Messrs. 
Bramhall & Howe, and is intended for the cot- 
ton trade. She registers 1800 tons, is 192 feet 
keel and 210 feet over all; depth of hold, 29 
feet. After the launch of this fine vessel, she 
was towed to the navy yard, Charlestown. 

The rigger, Mr. Joseph J. McClennen, at 
Arch wharf, commenced work on the ship on 
Saturday morning with a gang of nineteen men, 
and completely masted her in the short space of 
six hours actual working time. The time gen- 
erally consumed in masting a large ship is 
about two and a half days. Despatch seems to 
be the order of the day, and our mechanics are 
thoroughly impregnated with the prevailing 
spirit. 


Kossuts.—A letter published in the Norfolk 
Argus, from an officer on board the steamship 
Mississippi, says that Kossuth’s movements are 
uncertain, and that there was still doubt whether 
he or any of his companions would visit the 
United States. The steamer was to wait for him 
at Gibraltar fifteen or twenty days, and nothing 
could be definitely known about Kossuth’s future 
movements until the arrival at that plaee. If he 
should finally come to the United States he is 
not likely to arrive before the first of December. 


Curious Fact.—A Welsh paper states that 
150,000 watches have been pawned and sold in 
Wales, for the purpose.of finding funds to pay 
the expenses of a journey to and from London 
to see the Great Exhibition. In some cases even 
beds have been disposed of. 


> 


Litera Construction.—A chaplain was 
once preaching to a class of collegians about 
the formation of bad habits. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “close your ears against bad discourses.” 
The scholars immediately clapped their hands 
to their ears. 
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Mopet Papers.—Gleason’s “ Flag of our Union” and 
“ Drawing-Room Companion,” for the present week, are as 
usual well filled with reading for the times and pictori«ls 
to match, got up in the highest style of the arts and with- 
out regard to the expense. The Drawing-Room Companion 
is pronounced by the best judges superior to the European 
pictorials, while it is sold for a quarter ef the monry.— Do- 
mestic Advertiser, Boston. 


Compiimentary.—An Ohio editor, in speak- 
ing of Governor Wood, says that generosity 
keeps the door of his heart, while charity an- 
swers the bell-pull. A nice compliment that, 
especially if deserved. 


Tit ror rat.—A student of medicine out in 
Michigan, having courted a girl a year, and got 
the mitten; has turned around and sued her 
father for “the visits ” he paid her. 


GEason’s PictoRtaL.—This is the most popular pictorial 
of the age. Every number contains rich and s;lendid en- 
gravings of American scenery. The reading matter is high- 
toned, instructive, practical and appropriate.—Indepen- 
dent Press, Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 


+ > 


U. S. Treasury Nores.—The amount of 
U. 8. Treasury Notes outstanding on the first of 
October, was $165,861. 


To curs Dearness—Tell a man you're 
come to pay him money. It beats acoustic oil 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Matthew Gannett 
to Miss Mary F. Hanna. 

By Rev. Mr. Fitzsimmons, John Grant, Erq., to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Nelson, of Cambridge. 

By Rev. Mr. Higgins, Mr. Nathaniel Barker to Miss Han- 

y Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. D. W. Lawrence, of Medford, 

to Miss Mary EB. Wiley, of South Reading. 

By Rev. Mr. E@munds, Mr. Wm. M. Bellows, of Charles- 
town,-to Miss Caroline A. Bailey. 

At Charlestown. by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. William Heath to 
Miss Charlotte A. Dunbar, of this city. 

At Prighton, by Kev. Mr. Swasey, Mr. J. B. Patten, of 
this city, to Miss Lucy P. Smith. : 

At Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Sikes, Mr. Oliver Houghton to 
Mies Mary Hyde. 

At Marlboro’, by Rev. Mr. Denham, Mr. Amos Bryant, 
of this city, to Miss Mary Isabella Howe. 


ay 


PP 


In this city, Mrs. Eliza Stodder, 44; Mrs. Emily N. Far- 
well, 23; Mrs. Mary Bradford, 74; Mis. Rosansah Valle- 
ley, of St. Johns, N. B., 57. 

At Charlestown, Mary Eliza, daughter of Mr. George E. 
Farnsworth, 1 year. 

At Reading, Clara Almeda, only daughter of Mr. William 
T. Temple, 6. 

At Salem, Miss Harriet Farley Treadwell, 34; Mrs. Han- 
nah, wife of Capt. Thomas R. Lewis, 30. 

At Bedford, Mrs. Julia K., wife of Rev. Oren Sikes, and 
daughter of the late Judge Thatcher, of Maine. 

. At ee Charles B., son of Hon. Emory Wash- 
arn, 17. 

At Washington, Mr. Moses Poor, a native of New Ham 
shire, and clerk of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 77. 

At Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Zechariah Mills, 81. He was by 
profession a printer, and was employed in the office of the 
Boston Centinel, under Benjamin Russell, Esq. 


A SPLENDID PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautifu and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a week! literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns ere devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits ef every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and illus- 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for ita 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:---Invariably in Advance. 


1 subscriber, four months, $1 00 
“ one year, 3 00 
2subscribers, ‘ 5 00 
“ 9 00 
8 “ “ 16 00 
16 “« 23 00 


(> One copy of the FiaG or our Union, and one copy 
of the PicroriaL Drawine-Room ComMPANION, one year, 
for e e a #4 00 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
on the above terms. 

0G> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus afferding to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 
ing reading. 

The Pricrortat Drawina-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single copy. 


ished Saturday, b 
¥. GLEASON, Boston, Mags. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 4 and 5 North St., Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Stree, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Det: cit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th & Chesnut Sts., 8t. Louls. 


0G™ Subscriptions received at eit” ey of the above places. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
TO MY YOUNG WIFE. 


BY CHARLES REESE. 
~ ~ 


Do you mind of the morning in May, Jeanette, 
The morning you stood by my side 

In the village church, a frail and weak, 
Yet gentle and lovely bride? 

And don’t you remember the smiles, Jeanette, 
That you won as you passed along ; 

And the birds that sat in the great elm tree, 
And sang you a nuptial song? 


You trembled, but t was not with fear, Jeanette, 
As you went to the altar and knelt, 

For I knew full well in your inmost soul, 
That a calm, deep joy you felt ; 

For I saw the light in your eye, Jeanette, - 
And your hand, as it laid on my arm, 

Spoke leuder than words of the happy heart 
That was beating so quickly and warm. 


My love for you then was new, Jeanette, 
And had not been fully tried, 

Yet I strongly trusted the billows of life 
It would safely mount and ride ; 

The billows came, but they sought, Jeanette, 
In vain its course to control ; 

And now with a strength that defieth the storm, 
It cometh to cheer your soul. 


Though many were gathered there, Jeanette, 
I thought, as you passed beneath 

Those grand old trees, with your snowy brow 
Adorned with the bridal wreath, 

That nature had tried her best, Jeanette, 
When to you she had given birth, 

And had stamped your smile with her signet ring, 
As the brightest in all the earth. 


Six summers and winters since then, Jeanette, 
Have come and have passed away, 

And yet you are e’en more lovely now 
Than you were on your bridal day ; 

For God has restored your health, Jeanette, 
A color has come to your cheek, 

And two little buds have since grown out 
From the stem that was then so weak. 


Although we are prosperous now, Jeanette, 
Reverses may come ere long ; 

For they are the lessons that teach the heart 
To be manly, and firm, and strong. 

Then let us end hrough life, J tte, 
To live as we have begun ; 

And thank the Lord for the winter’s snow, 
As well as the summer’s sun. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1851. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion ] 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


6G le I had only known ” (said Mrs. Gill to 

her sister, in confidence), “ yes, Betsey, 
if I had only known that Mr. Gill was so igno- 
rant a man, I would not have married him for a 
California mine! But there, I was blinded, just 
as hundreds have been before me. I looked up- 
on the man the tailor made—and when I first 
began to visit my relatives, I did feel so morti- 
fied to introduce him as my husband. To be 
sure, he wore good broadcloth and a handsome 
hat, a neat pair of French boots made of patent 
leather, and his linen was waxed to shine like a 
glass bottle, but it was all outside. You might 


as well stuff a post into a well-formed dandy, 
and Mr. Gill was no better. 


“It is true he could bow and say ‘how are 
ye, sit, and a few common phrases, but beyond 


them, if he attempted an original remark, it 
would be so ungrammatical it would make me 
blush up to the eyes. Why he could not learn 
to talk as other people, I never could divine; 
but he had a low squeaking voice, and was al- 
Ways attempting to get out something that 
struggled and was not uttered. The first wed- 
ding call we made—O, how distinctly it rises 
before me! We went to Squire Sleeper’s, a 
lawyer by profession and a man who saw every- 


thing ataglance. He had frolicked with me 


and teased me about Mr. Gill, and begged I 
would introduce him. When he called, we were 


out; and when I returned it he was in, which 
made all the difference in the world. Hardly 
were we seated, when Mr. Gill spoke out in such 
& tone, ‘ Well, Squire, they was well bit, I reck- 
on'—alluding to some circumstance that had 


happened. My blood began to tingle; soon af- 
ter, he made another blunder, showing he did 
not know the definition of a word he used. 


Speaking of a short sermon and meaning to say 


\¢f it was laconic, he said it was ironic. 1 did feel it 
) 80 sensitively, that I ventured to say, ‘a slip of 


the tongue, husband ’—to which he replied, ‘I 
guess 1 knows what I mean,’ Now just think of 
it! Here h> was taking a stand in my society, 
and mortifying me todeath! Wherever I went, 


it seemed to grow worse and worse. I could not 
improve Mr. Gill, for like ignorant people gen- 
erally, he was self-willed, and did not care to be 
taught. ‘He had as much money as anybody, 
and what did he care for bad grammar, or silly 
speeches. He never would read anything but 
advertisements, and consequently knew nothing 
of public affairs and the administration of gov- 
ernment; and I knew everybody said when they 
left us, ‘How in the world did Sally Hinckley 
come to marry such a man—so ignorant, so fool- 
ish! Money, dear sister, money without brains, 
is ten times worse than the most abject poverty 
with sense. Yes, I had rather see a man poor, 
proud and lazy, than an ignoramus. But mind, 
this is said in confidence. I always try and put 
the best side on before folks. I do nearly all 
the talk, and sometimes gabble strangely just 
for fear Mr. Gill will make some blunder. You 
know all my friends were well educated, and 
thought more of sense than silver. But then I 
tried to comfort myself with thinking how well 
off I was—a nice home, elegant furniture, plenty 
of servants, a coach within call, and yet I have 
nearly cried myself to death with mortification, 
because my husband was so ignorant! If I ever 
had a dying caution to leave to a daughter, it 
would be, marry a man of sense.” Sister Betsey 
could not keep a secret; and so she wrote the 
above for the good of posterity. 


When old Enoch Dobbs read the above, he 
exclaimed, “She that was Sally Hinckley need 
not have felt so bad; after all, an ignorant man 
is no worse than a sillywoman. I know it all by 
experience. When I first married my wife, she 
vexed my life out. She was terribly vain, and 
was always showing some new piece of finery ; 
and I do believe our new china tea-set really 
addled her brain—the gold band she insisted on 
it was ‘half an inch the widest she ever saw.’ 
This was displayed for the fortieth time with 
the same remark, till I could bear it no longer, 
and one day being dreadfully vexed, I told her 
if she ever showed it again I would break it in a 
hundred pieces! And then any little piece of 
scandal I chanced to relate, or any remark I ut- 
tered in the privacy of home, it was sure to be 
repeated, and in less than a week, ten chances to 
one, somebody would tell me of it, and’end with 
‘ your wife says you think thus and so.’ Manya 
time I have gnashed my teeth with very spite. 
When we had children, all her entertainment 
to strangers was relating some cunning saying 
of our youngest boy. I had in early life been 


disgusted with this sort of talk, and could not 


endure it, but alas! how could I prevent it? If 
I did, why the theme was only changed to talk- 
ing about our domestics—Polly was so impu- 
dent she did not think she could keep her; and 
such a narration was sure to follow of what she 
told her, and how she answered, that I really 
wished myself in the Ear Infirmary a thousand 
times for deafness. Once I had a rheumatic dif- 
ficulty in my shoulder, which disabled me from 
writing. Some private letters were to be an- 
swered, and I said, ‘Come, Jinny, sit down and 
write for me just what I tell you’ ‘La! said 
she, ‘I promised to go shopping with one of my 
neighbors, this morning.’ ‘The next morning I 
urged the same request, but something again 
prevented. At length I said playfully, ‘Jinny, 
I don’t believe you know how to write.’ ‘ Why,’ 
said she, ‘J never wrote a letter in my life! This 
staggered me, and I resolved to teach her; but, 


dear me, you can never teach a married woman 
—she knows everything already. 

“ Now these are trials I never told any one 
before, but I have merely related them as did 
Aunt Betsey, for the good of posterity ; it is poor 
business to speak of them, however. If you are 
unequally yoked, keep shady; the more you 


blazon it abroad, the less sympathy you get, and 
the less you deserve,” quoth Uncle Enoch. 


“Who's that you are running on such a rig- 
marole about?” inquired the veritable Mrs. 
Dobbs, as she threw open the door. “I guess I 


know enough to come it over you, old fellow. 
JZ could tell what larning has done. What about 


that mortgage you took ;—and the note, and the 
affair with the Widow Sly ?” 


“Tut, tut, shut up,” said Enoch, “it is poor 
business to slander—especially one’s near friends. 


Come, come, you have made a pretty good wife, 
and we will ‘ bury the hatchet.’” 


“JI don’t care,” said the old lady, “you had 
no business to say what you did to Bets Hinck- 
ley ; she'll carry it all over the neighborhood. 
I'll give you a dose next time, Enoch, you wont 
find easy to swallow—” 

“Hush, wife—” 


“TI don’t care; you had no business to tell 
what you did.” 
Right, Mrs. Dobbs! Nobody ought to tell the 


weaknesses of their other half. I'll maintain |. 


your ground—but let it pass this time. 
[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE EVENING WIND. 


BY SIDNEY E. CHURCH. 


The evening wind, how it sweeps along 
Through the forest, at twilight hour ; 
How it mingles in with the rivulet’s song, 
Or breathes on the dew-laden flower ; 
How it cools the brow of its fevered heat, 

How it plays mid the leafy trees ; 
Or it follows you on to some cool retreat, 
Playing round you its freshening breeze. 


Q I love the gentle, evening wind, 
When fatigued by the toils of the day ; 

For it comes like a friend to cool the brow, 
And drive dull care far away ; 

And I think as I sit in the open glade, 
And hark to its murmuring song, 

What a burden of incense from balmy flowers 
It has brought on its way along. 

Ashfield, Mass., Oct., 1851. 


WASHINGTON CITY. 


Washington would be a beautiful city if it 
were built; but as it is not, I cannot say much 
about it. There is the Capitol, however, stand- 
ing like the sun, from which are to radiate ma- 
jestic beams of streets and avenues of enormous 

readth and astorishing length; but at present 
the execution limps and lingers sadly after the 
design. This noble metrepolitan myth hovers 
over the north bank of the Potomac (this Indian 
name means, I believe, the wild swan, or the 
river of the wild swan), about one hundred 
and twenty miles from Chesapeake Bay, and at 
the head of tide water. Pennsylvania Avenue 
is splendid: it is about three hundred feet broad ; 
but the houses are not colossal enough to be in 
keeping with the immense space ye ren to 
the thoroughfare. They should be at least as 
high as the highest of old Edinburgh houses, in- 
stead of like those of London, which some one 
compared to the Paris ones making a profound 
courtesy. Now these Pennsylvania Avenue hab- 
itations seem making a very distant courtes 
indeed to their opposite non-neighbors; and it 
made us think of people at an immensely wide 
dining-table, separated as “far as the poles 
asunder,” by way of a pleasing rencontre and so- 
cial intercourse. However, that is merely fancy ; 
you do not want to talk across the streets; and 
this appearance would vanish if the houses were 
taller and larger.— Travels in America. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion] 


A SERENADE. 


BY OREN H. PECK. 


Softly, love, the moon is beaming, 

Stars from out the heavens are gleaming, 

All nature is in beauty teeming, 
Teeming with God’s holy love. 

Crystal rivers onward flowing, 

Balmy breezes gently blowing, 

Sighing zephyrs ever going, 
Going to realms of bliss above. 


Moonbeams on the river glancing, 
Playful ripples sprightly dancing, 
Fish beneath its waters prancing, 
Prancing in the moon’s soft light. 
On its borders shells are sighing, 
O’er its surface quickly flying 
The gondolier his oar is plying, 
Plying with a sweet delight. 
Boston, October, 1851. 
A COUNTRY. 
Everything in natu d art almost seems to 
flourish here. Schools, manufacto- 
ries, societies, institutions, appear or over 
the length and breadth of the land, and all seem 


on such a gigantic scale here, too! Lakes, for- 
ests, rivers, electric telegraphs, hotels, conflagra- 
tions, inundations, rows, roads, accidents, tobac- 
co, juleps, bowie knives, beards, pistols, &c.! 
moderation or littleness appear not to belong to 
America, where nature herself leads the way and 


seems to abhor both, reaps Se example of le- 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“°T was ever thus, fram childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ;” 
There always comes & soaking shower 
Just as I wish to go away. 


But when the 
About it, it was sure to rain. 


Hail! ye small, sweet courtesies of life, for 
smooth do ye niake the road of it, like grace and 
beauty which beget inclinations to love 


at first 
sight; ‘tis ye who open the door and let 
stranger in. 


the 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
MORNING. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 
When Sol emerges from his rest, 
And scatters o'er the ethereal clime 
Rays from his animating breast, 
Renewing life in slumbering time, 
°T is grand to watch those Jucid beams, 
Which from his piercing presence fly, 
And mark the light which softly gleams 
Athwart the purple, eastern sky. 


Sublime, to see the stars withdraw, 
And gently fading, leave the view ; 
They seem, as by some fearful law, 
»~  Toshrink back in the depths of blue. 
And 0 how fresh the cooling breeze, 
How pure the fanning zephyrs play ; 
How sweetly, too, from meadow trees, 
The lark pours forth his matin lay. 


More pleasing still, it is to tread 
Amid the dewy, moistened grass; © 
Those drops, like mercy’s tears, seem shed 
To think that night so soon should pass. 
From such calm scenes, what man can turn, 
And wholly to himself forget 
That morn beyond life’s mouldering urn, 
Whose sun is never known to set! 


This change in nature, is, to me 
The most convincing proof, the soul 
When loosed from clay, mounts o'er life's sea 
To an eternal, happy goal ; 
For death but serves to lift the clod, 
And show the fate to mortals given ; 
The body sinks beneath the sod, 
The spirit soars aloft to heaven. — 
Banks of the Ohio, Oct., 1851. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


I must now give a brief account of Greenwood 
Cemetery, which we visited the other day in 
company with Mr. and Miss Grinnell, who oblig- 
ingly insisted on taking us there, and showing 
us the place. It is in the south part of Brook- 
lyn, about three miles from Fulton Ferry (you 
may also go to Greenwood by the new ferry, at 
Whitehall, which lands you in the vicinity of the 
Cemetery, on a very long pier). Greenwood 
contains two hundred and forty-two acres, of 
which a great part is beautifully covered with 
woods of a natural growth; and I think the sur- 
prisingly brilliant colors of autumn are more 
striking and exquisite here than those at Staten 
Island, or New Haven, or in the country before 
we came to New York. These were perfecily 
extraordinary—the most dazzling scarlet, the 
most golden and vivid yellows and Tyrian pur- 
ples, and rich, deep, velvet-like crimsons, and 
delicate pale primrose-tints, and soft survivin 

ens, and rose-hues, such as flush the lips 
ndian shells—all cast their sumptuous shadow- 
ings over the quiet graves, like the reflections 


from richly-painted windows, “ blushing with the 
blood of hinge and queens,” in some mighty old 
cathedral. ‘The views from the heights of the 
Cemetery were sublime. I admired the one from 
Ocean Hill the most. There is a lovely variety 
of valleys, elevations, plains, groves, and glades, 
and paths. When wiil London have anything 
even approaching to this magnificent Cemetery. 
The ocean rolling and moaning, with its fine 
melancholy, organ-like sounds, so near, like a 
mighty mourner, she cannot have, nor the gor- 
geous pall cast over the tombs by a western au- 
tumn; but all the rest she could have, and yet 
has not.—Lady Wortley’s Travels. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion} 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY ISADELLA BR. BYRNE. 


0, how we cling to childhood’s dream, 

And linger still o'er joys departed, 
Recall each bright and happy scheme 

We made when we were free—light-hearted. 
We thought life was a brilliant flower, 

For it was spring-time with us then ; 


Nor dreamed that care, like summer shower, 
Would fill the cup and bend the stem. 


The flower is withered ; ah! how soon 
The fairy dream of childhood faded, 
Like memory of some sunny noon, 
That evening clouds too quickly shaded! 
Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1851. 


Be wise in choosing objects, diligent in marki: 
careful in remembering of them ; 
much follow their own humors. 
barber, who never before had been at court, what 


he saw there? “Q,” said he, “the king was 
excellently well trimmed!” Thus merchants 


most mark foreign havens, exchanges and marts ; 
soldiers note forts, armories and magazines ; 
scholars listen after libraries, disputations an 
professors; statesmen observe courts of justice, 
councils, &. Every one is partial in his own 
profession — homas Fuller, 


ADVICE GRATIS. 
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A HINT TO TRAVELLERS. 
| 
Forth from the town, fresh air to gain, 
Lowis Reville. iy’ 
| “ Never look sad, there ’s nothing so bad 
As getting familar with sorrow, 
i) & | Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 
y He ’Li seek other quarters to-morrow.”’ 
. - 
: 


PICTORILE 


RUSSIA. 

Russia is strengthening her armament with 
much care, and it is certain that the order for 
muskets has been very large in Belgium, for that 
government. The cause of these armaments is 
very likely to be looked for in the revent losses 
experienced by the Russian troops in the moun- 
tains of the Caucasus. It appears that the piro- 
vince of Konian is entirely lost to Russia, and 
that the Circassians are victorious all-over the 
country. 


CHARITY. 

November’s bleak winds remind the destitute, 
who have basked in the sheen of a summer sun, 
that they are not Fortune's favored children. 
As nature locks up the music of her streams, 
and the germs of next year’s beauty, so let the 


heart be opened to gentle charity—“ the greatest 
of the three.” 


A New Srimcutant—tThe spirits which the 
citizen of Norfolk, Va., distils from tomatoes is 
of a delicate and pleasant flavor, superior to, 
but strongly resembling in taste the finest Scotch 
whiskey ; indeed, a gentleman from Scotland who 
took a glass of toddy, without being informed 
of the material used, did not hesitate in pro- 
nouncing it the best “ mountain dew.” 


THANKSGIVING.—Governor Boutwell has, by 
and with the advice and consent of the council, 
appointed Thursday, the twenty-seventh of No- 
vember, as a day of public thanksgiving and 
praise. We learn that there is an understanding 
among all the governors of the Union to appoint 
the above day for the observance of the annual 
holiday. 


> 


Lucky Hit.—A Bangor paper tells of work- 
men who dug a well in that city, and after de- 
scending to the depth of about thirty feet, struck 
a cavity between two ledges, and there found a 
rapid stream of water passing through the chan- 
nel. The cavity is wider and deeper toward the 
north-west, and two or three barrels of water 
pass each minute. 

Or Course.—‘“ Madam, has your piano an 
Aolian attachment?” asked Sam, the other 
night, of the wife of a man who appeared to live 
fully up to, if not beyond his means. 

“ Hush!” whispered Seth in his ear, “it has a 
_ sheriff’s attachment.” 

Sam dropped the subject. 


A Smuccier.—The importer of books and 
stationery, arrested at New York, is J. K. Her- 
. rick, member 6f one of the churches, and he 
confesses to have passed fraudulent invoices 
through the custom house. About $50,000 
worth of goods in his store have been seized by 
the U. S. officers. 


A Smarr Womax.—Miss Mary Legare, sister 
of the late Hugh 8S. Legare, of South Carolina, 
formerly attorney general of the United States, 
is engaged in the lumber trade at Cedar Rapids, 


Towa, and advertises to supply any amount of 
building lumber, boat plank, &c. 


A Birse.—They have caught a fish, off the 
docks at New Haven, that has the “ head and 


shoulders of a horse, and the tail of a mermaid.” 


Such a queer-looking craft was never before 
seen in those shallow waters. Where is 
Barnum ? 


Goop Ipea—Anderson, “the Wizard,” gave 
the entire receipts of his entertainment at Trip- 


ler Hall, New York, one night lately, to the 
Kossuth Fund. 


Tue America.—It is said that the yacht 
America is to be taken to the Mediterranean by 


her new English owner. 


A Hixnt.—Many do good 
evil with ity; but the 
play the of the heart. 


Bap Cror.—The buckwheat crop of Lycom- 
ing county, Penn., is not good. Shades of de- 
parted "lasses ! we are sorry to hear it. 


they may do 


that 
head cannot long 


Trvx.—He is an accountant who can cast up 
correctly the sum of his own errors. 


Tur Dirrerence.—Misery leads to despair ; 
aggrandizement to presumption. 


Wapside Gatherings. 
The State debt of California exceeds two mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Man is at first natural, then he becomes ra- 
tional, and at length spiritual. 
The amount of Treasury Notes outstanding 


on the Ist.of Oct., was $165,861. 


Ninety-five thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed, in Ohio, for a Farmers’ College. 

Books were bound in oak boards until the 
fourteenth century. 

To hasten a marriage, lock the and 
show her lover the door. 7 = 

Miss Julia Dean, and Miss Anna Howland, 
are at the Louisville Theatre. 

Gen. Childs, U. §. A. has been ordered to 
Florida, to take command of the forees there. 

Peter Sowle, aged 23, died from the effects of 
intemperance, Thursday week, in New Bedford. 

Elsworth, the great pedestrian, has undertaken 
to walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours at 
St. Louis. 

Joshua Mott, of South Boston, was acciden- 
tally drowned while bathing with his brother in 
California. 


There is a famine at Mexico, caused 
by the ravages of Indians. rm was selling at 
$1 a peck. 


Mr. Stephen Williams, of New York, who 
was kicked in the stomach by a horse, died in 
consequence at Philadelphia. 

The town of Thomaston is to be furnished 
with pure water, in one month, by the Rockland 
Water Company. 

In South Hardwick, Vt., there were fifteen 
deaths between Sept. 7 and Sept. 27, of dysen- 
tery and typhoid fever. 

Mrs. Bethiah Scott, ef Peterboro’, N. H., has 
raised from five trees of moderate size, 30 bar- 
rels of Baldwin apples. 

The editor of the International Magazine 
states, that W. Gilmore Simms has written the 
best play ever produced in America. 

The editor of the Fort Smith (Ark.) Herald 


acknowledges the receipt of a bottle of wine 
made from grapes raised in the Creek Nation. 


The Turks believe, that after Adam was driv- 


en out of Paradise, he did gone by standing 
nine hundred years on one leg 

The largest Sea Snake ever known was killed 
at the Orkney Isles in 1847. It was 55 feet long, 
and about as big round as a half a barrel. 

A new post-office has been appointed at Grant- 
ville, Norfolk County, and Wm. H. Adams ap- 
pointed postmaster. 


The cotton factory of Brown & Ives, occupied 
by Daniel J. Sherman, in Pawtucket, was dam- 
aged $1000 by fire, Monday night. 

The Rev. James G. Leason, of land, for- 
merly a Roman Catholic priest, has joined the 


Episcopal Church. 

Alderman William hlin was killed at 
New Orleans, 30th ult. by Alderman William 
Silk, in an affray arising from political differ- 
ences. 

The iron steamship Great Britain is 
at New York with about 1500 rene than gg 
owners put the rate of passage as low as thirty 
shillings. 

Additional news of the gold discoveries at 
Australia had been received, and were highly 
favorable. 1000 pounds of the metal had been 
received at Sidney within a few days. 

Malaga was visited by a heavy rain storm on 
the 3lst of August, which destroyed a at 
ony of fruit—it being the first rain which 
had falle 


n in six months. 
This is the season for partridges, , wood- 
cock, and like choice delicacies. y of our 


sportsmen are scouring the woods and wilds in 
search of these dainties. 

Mr. Robert C. Schenck, U.S. minister to Bra- 
zil, was received by the emperor on the 8th of 
August, with the usual ceremonies. On the 
‘same day, Mr. Tod had his audience of leave. 

Rum sent one Moland and one or two-others, 
with their horse and wagon, off a bridge, at 


Blackstone, down some forty feet into the river, 
where all perished. 


A considerable fortune was left to Washing- 


ton Irving, in 1843, by one of the Bociety of 
Friends, and we believe that he then retired 
his Spanish mission, and Madrid. 
n the He L., about the 11 
bought in England for 
mee, and wheat enough for feeding one hun- 
fred men @ whole day cost but a single shilling. 


Mr. Hill has just succeeded in obtaining the 
only color he wanted—yellow—and will soon 
begin to dis of the right to use his discove- 
ry, on liberalterms. Success to the Hillotypes. 

Fifteen out of -two wounded by the ex- 
plosion of the steamer Brilliant, died at Plaque- 
mines. Mr. Lewison, editor of the Baton Rogue 


Advocate, was dangerously wounded. 


The potato disease is reported to have mani- 
when dag, decay after being in the a few 

ys. 

A son of H. Stanton of the city of 
New York, leaped overboard from the steamer 
Julia Morton, on Lake Erie, with the intention 


of rescuing a child who had been 


washed 
the deck. Sad to relate, both were drowned. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


A warlike feeling exists at Madrid, against 
the United States. 

Hon. Abbott Lawrence, the American Minis- 
ter, is on a tour in Ireland. 

The people of London annually drink 9000 
tons of chalk. 

Much disaster is apprehended from the rava- 
ges of the potato rot in Ireland. 

An infernal machine had been discovered by 
the Police at Breslau. 

There are rumors of a democratic conspiracy 
having been discovered at Athens, Greece. 

Sweden and Switzerland are the only Euro- 
pean powers not owing a national debt. 

The Emperor of Russia forbids the return of 
any paper money which may have been taken 
out of the empire. 

Signora Bosio, the ima donna, 
was born in Turin an ao ene ugust, 1829. 
She is married to Signor Xindavelonis. 

The Austrian Lloyds states that the amount 
of Kossuth’s bank notes burned in Hungary is 
estimated at 100,000,000 florins. 

The bullion in the banks at Paris had decreas- 
ed seven and uarter millions, and in- 
creased in branches one and a quarter million. 

Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff have been perform- 
ing at Sheffield in Virginius, Macbeth, and the 
last new play that was produced at Drury Lane, 
entitled, “ Ingomar.” 

An agent of the French Government is now 
in Madrid, charged jwith the mission of laying 
down the basis of a treaty between France 
Spain for the suppression of literary piracy. 

In Hungary, which contains a native popula- 
tion of 7,656,151 souls, there are, at the present 
moment, 134,113 more widows than bereaved 
husbands—one sad consequence of war. 

The number of patients which the lunatic asy- 
lum at Colney-hatch, Middlesex, England, has 
been enlarged to hold is really twelve thousand. 
This is a curious and rather alarming fact. 

Private letters from Rome say, that the Papal 
Government has raised the postage on newspa- 
pers from two to twenty cents. Does such an 
act show a desire to spread intelligence among 
the people? 

A model of the Crystal Palace is exhibiting 
at Munich, by M. Lipp, an artist. Its length is 
80 feet, its breadth 7 feet, and the height of tran- 
sept 5 feet. The number of metal columns is 
3842, and that of the smaller supports 2141. 

An interesting meeting of archers from Hall, 
York, Cheetham-hill (Manchester), Richmond, 
Wakefield, and Darlington, assembled recently 
on the cricket-ground in Darlington, to compete 
for the ancient silver arrow (contested for prior 
to the year 1673) and other prizes. 


Sands of Gold. 


— Politeness, like running water, smoothes 
the most rugged stone. 

——Men are like words; when not properly 
placed they lose all value. , 


—tThe Lord is the light which illuminates 
the understandings of angels and men. 


——wWherever the sehtiment of right comes 
in, it takes precedence of everything else. 


—He that hath slight thoughts of sin, ne-er 
had great thoughts of God.— Owen. 
—Love is like a fire in the will, and like a 
flame in the understanding. 
——We often pardon those who weary us, but 
we cannot pardon those whom we weary. 
——lIt is not so dangerous to do evil to the 
majority of men as to do them too much good. 
—— What often prevents our abandoning our- 
selves to a single vice is, our having more than 
one. 


Never ridicule sacred things, or what 
others esteem such, however absurd they may 


appear. 
to truly, the heart of him who 


—I say 
loves, is a ise on earth ; he has God in him- 


self, for God is love—Lamennais, 


——It is bad to make an unnecessary show of 
high principles, but it is worse to have no high 
principles to show. 

——There are many that despise half the 
world ; but if there be any that despise the whole 
of it, it is because the other half despise them. 


——(Quotation, sir, is a good thing; there is a 
community of mind in it; classical quotation is 
the parole of literary men all over the — 

mson. 

——Allegories, when well chosen, are like so 
many tracks of light in a good discourse, that 
make everything about them clear — 

ison, 


——What is fashion! A beautiful envelope 
for mortality, presenting a glittering and polished 
exterior, the appearance of which gives no cer- 
tain indication of the real value of what is con- 


the 
and more cheerfully, I could 
dispense with some part of the downright neces- 
saries of life, than with certain cireumstanres of 
and Propriety in daily 


Joker's Olio. 
What ring is not roung@? The her-ring. 


The Frigid Zone—The waist-ribbon that hugs j \ 


an old maid. 

When does a man look like a cannon ball? 
When he looks round. 

Why is a dead dog’s tail like a turnpike? 
Because it’s stopped a waggin. 

Mulloney says, that the _—- who don’t be- 
lieve in purgatory, may go farther and fare worse. 

The “Cash Finding Store” has been overrun 
with customers during the money pressure. 

How did the whale that swallowed Jonah obey 
a divine law? Jonah “was a stranger and he 
took him in.” 

A genius has just invented a stove that saves 
three-quarters of the wood, while the ashes it 
makes pay for the remainder! : 

“Somehow or other,’ said Frederick the 
Great, “ Providence seems to do the most for the 
best disciplined troops.” 

A woman, charged with being drunk and dis- 
orderly, denied the latter offence, saying, that 
“ she was too drunk to be disorderly.” 

A boatman asked his captain what A. M. 
stood for afier a man’s name? to which the cap- 
tain answered, with a look of great sagacity, 
“ Why, Anti-Mason, you darned fool !” 

A little city girl who rode into the country the 
other day, pointed to a field of pumpkins, and 
exclaimed: “Only look, mamma, what nice 
great oranges.” 

“ Pa,” said a little fellow the other day, “was 
Job an editor?” “Why, Sammy?” “ Because 
the Bible says, he had much trouble, and was a 
man of sorrow all the days of his life.” 

A little boy going to church for the first time 
with his mother, was mightily pleased with the 
performance on the organ, and cried out: “ Mo- 
ther, mother ! where’s the monkey ?” 


A boy being praised for his quickness of reply, 
a gentleman observed, “ When children are so 
very keen, they generally become stupid as they 
advance in years.” The lad immediately replied, 
“ What a very keen boy you must have been.” 

Two travellers being robbed in a wood, and 
tied to trees at some distance from each other, 
one of them in despair exclaimed: “ O, I’m un- 
done !"—“Are you?” said the other; “then I 
wish you would come and undo me.” 

There are four sets of twin children, of four 
different mothers, all at home in a row of four 
different houses, on Beach street, St. Paul's, 
Minnesota. “Now, by St. Paul’s, the work 
goes bravely on.” 

A genius out West has just invented a new 
article—“ portable earthquakes, for the protec- 
tion of persons and property.” By touching a 
spring, you let loose a kick that licks a thrash- 
ing machine in about ten minutes. 

“T want to see some of your gimiets,” said a 
greenhorn, one day, as he entered a hardware 
store. The dealer took down several parcels, 
neither of which suited. “Well, then, what 


kind do you want? here is almost every variety.” 
- Why, darn it, I want them what bores square 
oles.” 


THE FLAG GF CUR UNIGH, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literalure, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and origina prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLaa is now ths 

ing weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 


to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of the 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the i ion and of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 


PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, $2 00 
4 “ “ P 9 4 
8 “ “ . . . lh 00 


One copy of the Fuse end eno 
copy of the Picrorniat Dsawine-Room Companion, one 
year, for - $4 00 
Invariably in advance. 

No further deduction made from the above terma. 


(G™ Though these two journals emanate from the same 


establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an variety of inter- 


are requested to act as agents 


= 


on the above terms. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the 


four cents per single copy. 
F. G@GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Boston, Mass. 
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CLEAGON'S PICTORIML BRAYING-ROOM COMPANION, 


HON. DANIEL WEBSTER’S FARM. 

The engraving above represents the farm of 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, at Marshfield, Mass., 
where this eminent statesman, when permitted 
to retire from the bustle and turmoil of public 
life, sits down under his own vine and fig tree. 
The farm is most superbly stocked, and carried 
on in the most thrifty manner, both with an eye 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S FARM, AT MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


to economy and excellence. In its neighbor- 
hood is good shooting and fishing, sports which 
Mr. Webster is still very fond of, and it is here, 
dressed in a free and easy style, he gives him- 
self up to all the promptings of the place. A 
visit to this farm is no small gratification to all 
admirers of this great statesman, who, in some 
respects, is a second Cincinnatus. 


FALLS OF THE WISSAHICKON. 
The Wissahickon creek flows from the Schuyl- 
kill river, taking its name from the Indian 
tongue. From the falls down some six or eight 
miles, it is a perfect fairy land. Within fifty 
feet of the creek, on each side, is a fine road, 


with a canopy of trees ; while the winding creek 
| is lined on either side with the richest foliage, 


and, ever and anon, peeping through the trees 
are little inns and hotels, where are all the 
amusements requisite for a resident of bricks and 
mortar. The falls are not very large, but very 
romantic—about eight or ten feet high. They 
are seven miles from Philadelphia, and are re- 
iiorted to by all who love nature in its wildness. 
The scenery in the vicinity is beyond description. 
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